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The Lambeth Wood-Carving Works. 


EFORE now we have 
mentioned the Wood- 
Carving Works in the 
Belvedere Road, Lam- 
beth, which, now as 
Jordan’s and then as 
the property of a com- 
pany, have been carried 
on for several years with- 
out any great amount of 
success. Carving by ma- 
chinery, as was professed 
there, did not commend 
itself to the artistic 
mind. In carving we 
look for heart-work, as 
well as hand-work,— va- 
riety, freedom, and in- 
dividuality. Carving by 
machinery could not 
give these ; and implied 
the necessity for repeat- 
ing the same form. Had 
less been claimed for the 
machinery, or had it 
better understood that 
less was claimed for it, 
especially as it could 
not produce complete 
carving, it would have 
been viewed with more 
favour. The works are 





now in the hands of Messrs. Cox & Son, who | 


seem to take a right view of the matter, and 
do not profess to produce carvings by ma- 
chinery, but to execute carving with the aid 
of machinery. 

The longer the results of the application of 
steam-machinery to works of general utility 
are studied, the more clear becomes the impr s- 
sion that although, for a time, it may press upon 
individuals and disturb the current of industry, 
all that lessens the cost of production is a 
general advantage, ultimately felt even by 
those interfered with. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is too frequently the case that classes 
of persons engaged in industrial pursuits, and 
even those engaged in pursuits which may be 
considered more purely intellectual, take their 
view from one point only, and this leads to 
much of the misunderstanding which prevails. 

From time to time we have shown inci- 
dentally what the effect of machinery has been. 
We have noticed the improved condition of 
the Lambeth potters and the glasscutters ; the 
vastly increased amount of employment, and 
more comfortable condition, enjoyed by the 
cottonspinners ; how much greater is the num- 
ber of persons engaged since the introduction 
of the locomotive in comparison with the old 
stage coach days ; and how, in our great manu- 
factories, the introduction of the steam-engine, 
so far from having been the means of destroying 
the value of the labour of men’s hands, has 
increased the demand, and been the means of 
raising the social position of workmen and the 
amount of their earnings. 

It is difficult to imagine what would have 
been the state of this and other civilized coun- 
tries but for the application of steam,—that 
vast power which seems to have been put into 
the hands of man by an all-wise. Providence 
to meet the necessities of increased population, 
and to advance the position of ind. But 
for this, how could we at the present day drain 
from the bowels of the earth in sufficient quanti- 
ties the coal, iron, and other minerals, which are 
the very main-spring of our manufactories and 
great ministers to our comfort? Every tool is 
a piece of machinery : the most complicated 
machinery is, after all, but a more perfect tool. 

As it is in certain mechanical trades, so is it 
in deparments of art, that aids which would 
save a vast amount of labour, and not affect 





the artistic merits of a particular work, 
are objected to. In engraving, for instance, 
Woollett employed assistance in etching large 
portions of his plates. By his skill in working 
on this foundation, or what may be considered 
the “ dead colouring” of his plate, he produced 
original effects, and so we have prints which, in 
many respects, have not since been equalled. 
But for this help we should have had fewer 
engravings frem his hand. Many engravers of 
eminence have declined such assistance, and 
spent months on parts of plates which might 
have been quite as well done by inferior hands, 
or by a competent machine, tastefully and skil- 
fully employed. 

In senlpture, when the model has been 
created by the artist, to hew it from the solid 
marble or stone is very hard and mechanical 
labour, and mechanical appliances are used to 
bring the block to the shape of the model: 
meaner hands than his own may carry the 
work still farther, and then the sculptor adds 
the finishing touches, which give perfectness 
and value to the work. 

As regards carving in wood, and some kinds 
of metal-work, the same considerations will 
apply ; and it is on this principle that the 
machinery is used in Lambeth. A visit to 
the works is interesting. 

In commencing a wood carving, as in stone, 
a large amount of labour is required to shape | 
the material, and bring the work into such a, 
condition as to enable the skilled carver to 
produce the greatest effect with the least 
expenditure of time,—giving those delicate 
touches which make all the difference between 
perfection and mediocrity. This preparation 





the steam machinery founded on Jordan’s patent 
executes. Without entering into mechanical | 
details, we will endeavour to give a general | 
idea of the manner in which the work is 
managed. On the centre of a metal table is 
a convenience for fixing either a drawing | 
or model of any description which requires to 
be copied. Supported by an ingeniously con- | 
trived apparatus, is a point which with thegreat- 
est facility can be made to move not only in all 
directions, forward and backward, but also to 
rise or fall with the various depths and sink- 
ings of the carving. We will suppose that a 
wood panel which it is required to produce is 
fixed in the centre of the table below the point 
mentioned, and that one, two, or more plain 
panels of the proper thickness on which it is 
intended to operate are fixed in position on 
either side. Above each of these panels is a 
drill or cutter which, in an upright position, 
moves round with the swiftness of lightning : 
so tapid is the motion that the cutters make 
from 6,000 to 7,000 revolutions in a minute 
—driven by the steam-machinery: the cut- 
ters whirl with a whizzing noise ; but until | 
the central point is made to touch the model, | 
the smooth wood on either side also remains | 
unmarked. When, however, the manager of | 
the machine, by a particular power which it is | 
difficult in words to describe, passes the 
movable point just mentioned over the outlines 
of the model,—at the same moment the whirl- 
ing cutters move over the wood, all acting in 
exactly the same way, and cutting, as the 
central point is passed over the ornament, the 
exact outline of the tracery. Not only do the 
cutters follow the lines on the surface, but by 
raising or lowering it to the different depths of 
the model, as we have said, the whole of the 
panels become fashioned in a wonderfully short 
time. It matters not whether the design con- 
sists of foliage, figures, scrollwork, letters in 
relief, diaper patterns, or what not: by the 
clever guidance of the workman who has charge 
of the machine, the seemingly magical operation 
goes on ; and soon the panels, or whatever else 
may be required, are copied, and, in a rough 
form, ready for the carver to finish. 

On examining a number of preparations 
made in this way, consisting of pinnacles, stal!- 
ends, open tracery work, corbel heads, and a 
quantity of other ornamentation of both large 
and small size, it is seen that as a prepuration 
for the hands of the finishing carver nothing 
could be better: the roughness which is left 
would be suggestive to an artistic mind. 

The operations of the machine are limited to 





the preliminary preparation of carving: the 





completion of the work depends on the skill 
of the carver. 

In this place we noticed works in progress 
for Limerick, Cheltenham, Hemel Semone 
(under Mr. Christian), the Scotch Church, 
Regent-square (Mr. Gibson), Barbadoes, and 
other places at home and abroad. It is asserted 
that, by the application of the machinery, a 
saving of from 25 to 50 per cent. is made in 
the cost of most descriptions of carving. 
About 100 men are now engaged here, 
whose wages are said to be more than could be 
earned by them if engaged on the old method. 
The process can be applied to stone and metals. 
The saving of labour, in open and other brass- 
work, is considerable. It is not necessary 
that all work should be finished in this estab- 
lishment. The models of other carvers might 
be sent, and the work prepared in the rough, 
to be finished according to their taste and skill 
elsewhere. Nor is it necessary that forms 
should be largely repeated, although thus of 
course the greatest saving can be effected : but 
traceried panels, for example, all differing, can 
be produced at comparatively small cost, with 
the assistance of the machine. By thus lessen- 
ing the cost of carving for ordinary works, it 
is calculated to lead to an increased demand 
for it, and consequent greater employment for 
carvers, who “on * thus get the means of im- 
provement to fit them for works where cost is 
of less consequence. 








MEDLEVAL SCULPTURE ; ILLUSTRATED 
IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


In the notice which appeared in our pages of 
the Gloucester Congress of the Archeological 
nstitute, mention was made of an address on 
Medieval Sculpture, by Mr. Richard Westmacoit, 
R.A. Let us return to it. 

Some have considered, he said, the Church 
architecture of particular periods to be the indi- 
cation of the moral and religious condition—the 
gauge, as it were, of the degree of goodness or 
piety of a nation; and thus have begged a ques- 
tion, rather than established a temporary connec- 
tion between the two. It is extremely difficult 
to account for any particular mode or form of 
architecture by a reference toa particular class of 
feelings or sentiment in a people. Noone can for 
a moment bring himself to believe that religious 
impressions are of such a nature as at one time to 
be expressed by the round arch, at another by the 
pointed, at another by the most elaborately deco- 
rated double arch, and soon. And yet we should 
be obliged to admit something of the kind, if the 
assertions of some admirers of peculiar styles ot 
architecture were founded on true grounds. This 
character of the art, as eminently expressive of 
religious orthodoxy, has been attributed especially 
to the Pointed and Decorated styles of Gothic, 
according to the fancy of the admirers of each. 
They have dwelt upon the peculiar forms of these 
styles, and seem to have assumed that, as these 
were departed from, it proved the deterioration of 


ithe religious element in society—that the archi- 


tecture is the expression of the religious sentiment 
—and that it is owing to the more intensely pious 
impulse of those ages, that edifices of such magni- 
ficence and beauty were erected all over this 
country ; and secondly (and it is a sort of logical 
consequence), that bad architectural design proves 
the diminution of religion in a people. There can 
be no doubt that in the twelfth and three follow- 
ing centuries, ecclesiastical edifices were erected 
of a character that succeeding ages have not 
approached in beauty and richness of decoration ; 
and, on the other hand, at and for some time 
after the Reformation similar edifices existed. 
But it would be exceedingly unsound to found 
upon these facts an argument to prove that the 
age of beautiful architecture was ipso facto an age 
of morality and piety; and then, pari ratione, 
that the reformers, even of the most extreme 
school in England, namely the Puritans, were less 
moral and religious, because their ecclesiastical 
architecture was of a very low character. The 
history of the respective periods, and of individual 
habits, at once would show how fallacious such a 
test must. be. We know that, narrow as were 
some of the religious opinions of the more modern 
period, there was an infinitely wider spread of 
religious interest in the masses, and a greater 
craving to be taught what is the truth after the 
fifteenth century than before it. Prior to this all 
men bowed uninquiringly and mechanically to a 
system that worked conveniently for particular 
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interests, and which could only so work through 
the general ignorance of the community. 

The earliest style with which we are acquainted, 
the solid severe Saxon and Norman, by degrees 
changed its character—almost Egyptian or Hindu 
in its heavy sobriety—for a lighter form: this 
was the Early English or Pointed, which again 
took another character in the Florid or Decorated 
style. These seem to have been developments of 
principles discovered or deduced from practice ; 
but the particular styles cannot be referred to any 
moral causes, or special phases of religious teach- 
ing or feeling. But how, it may be asked, can it 
be accounted for, that so marked a deterioration 
or degradation of ecclesiastical art occurred, if 
there was not a decline of religious impulse as a 
cause? Simply, that having reached a degree of 
beauty beyond which it seems the artists of that 
age were unable to carry it, like everything else 
it underwent a change, and that change was 
deterioration ; not because the religious sentiment 
was weakened, but because it is in the nature of 
man not to be satisfied, and desiring change or 
novelty, he is too frequently tempted to loosen 
his hold of what is good in art, and, by straining 
after new qualities, to fall into whatever is weak 
and bad. What happened in Greece in the best 
times of fine art? After Phidias had in the age 
of Pericles wrought sculpture to its highest excel- 
lence, and made the art the handmaid and expres- 
sion of the most sublime sentiment, a change was 
required from that which had satisfied, till then, | 
the feeling of the time. Praxiteles then intro- | 





probably, of the family of the occupant of the 
tomb: these exhibit various forms of expression, 
Some are in the act of offering incense, some in 
grief. As figures they are always very subordi- 
nate in dimension to the chief effigy. Some very 
beautiful motives are seen in some of the works of 
this age, in the small accessorial figures of minis- 
tering angels at the head and feet of the deceased. 
Sometimes they are introduced in the spandrils 
and hollow mouldings of the architecture, and 
Salisbury and Lincoln Cathedrals boast of some 
beautiful specimens of the kind. In the monu- 
ment in Gloucester Cathedral, called Osric, the 





figure scarcely accords with the earliest type of 
such works. From his being represented with a | 


crown on his head, and a sceptre in his hand, | 
still less disposed to speak, except in strong re- 
sented ; but the style of the work, and the intro- 


there can be no doubt a sovereign is here repre- 


duction of angels at the head, establish, I think, 
the fact of the execution of the monument being 
of a much later date than the presumed period of 
Osric. If it were desired to commemorate a 
founder, there would be nothing remarkable in its 
being done at a late period, when possibly some 
repairs or enrichments were being added to the 
church ; and thus an opportunity occurred of 
doing this honour to a benefactor. The next 
monument, well worthy of notice, is celebrated as 
the “bracket” monument, from the efligy being 
placed on a projecting bracket or corbel, panelled 
on a hollow or OG surface, which takes from it 
the appearance of a tomb or coffin. The real per- 
son intended to be commemorated is not known. 


duced the fascination of the material and sensuous | Some have conjectured it to be Aldred, who is said 
style; and later, in the age of Alexander, Lysippus|to have died in 1069; others Serlo, who died in 
introduced the energetic and exaggerated style, 1104. The latter refounded a new chureb, and 
which referred rather to physical than to wstheti- | this seems implied in the accessory of a church 
eal art qualities, And so it was in the history of | held in the left hand of the effigy. This monu- 
Ecclesiastical design. There is no reason to/ ment bears evidence of being of a much later date 
imagine that such change was to be considered a | than Aldred; nor can it be attributed to the later | 
proof that there was less real religion in the world, | period of Serlo. No design of the kind can be 
or that when art was in its full glory, the world | referred to in the beginning of that century. The 
was also allreligious. Diana was not less fervently | same may be said of that of Curthose, son of 
worshipped at Ephesus, nor Minerva less honoured William the Conqueror, whose effigy is on the 
at Athens, because the sublime sculpture of Phidias, monument, in chain mail. He died in 1134. The) 
or the exquisite architecture of Ictinus had suf- figure is carved in wood, and thickly and clumsily 
fered eclipse, and had given way for less admirable | painted. He was a great benefactor to the church, | 
productions. No; the ecclesiastical art of our and, though he died at Cardiff, after an imprison- | 
middle ages shows the immense force and influ- ment of twenty-six years, his body was brought to 
ence of the church at that time as a body politic Gloucester, and was interred near the high altar, 
The art expresses a fact; but because the art where a “wooden tomb” was erected over him. 
changes, it is no reason that religion dies. Bat the object of paramount interest in Gloucester 
It is a curious and pregnant fact, that all the Cathedral is a monument whose history is well, 
earlier monuments bearing effigies are of ecclesi- | ascertained, and with which are connected many 
astics. The most ancient examples in this country | affecting associations. This is the enriched tomb | 
represent two abbots. One is Vitalis, Abbot of | erected by Edward IIL. over the remains of his 
Westminster; the other Crispinus: they are in | unhappy father, King Edward Il. This interest- | 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. The earlier ing monument comes under the head of highly 
monument dates in 1086. There is nothing so | decorated tabernacle work, and is, perhaps, the 
early in Gloncester Cathedral, for the monument | finest specimen extant. Its composition is rich, 


with the effigy of Osric, which has been referred | 
to the eighth century, evidently belongs to a later | 
date. The first monuments, beginning from the | 
period of effigies, were very simple. Usually the | 
figure was in very flat relief, scarcely raised above | 
the plane of the coffin-shaped slab, which repre- | 
sented the lid or cover of the receptacle which 
contain.d the body. The figure was usually 
dressed in the official garments; if a dignitary, | 
with the mitre on the head, or the pastoral staff | 
in one hand. Sometimes the hand is raised, as if 
in the act of benediction; sometimes both are in 
the act of prayer, or one is holding the chalice, or 
other emblem of church service. The design and 
relief of the figures is sometimes varied, but the 
usual type is that above described. As a higher 
degree of finish was attained, and facility acquired 
by practice, the execution improved, and the details 
were more elaborate. The effigy of King John, 
of 1216, in Worcester Cathedral, is the first 
instance of a regal effigy. The effigies of knights 
and others, who exhibit many particulars of great 
interest as the centuries advance—the details are 
more studied, and there is considerable variety of 
action within prescribed limits; for such repre- 


but at the same time light and elegant. 
details are of great beauty, and show throughout 
the most carefal finish. Within this elaborate 
shrine, if it may be so called, reposes the effigy of 
the unfortunate king. This is equally deserving 
of attention from the simplicity of its face and the 
generally calm and tranquil expression that per- 
vades the figure, affording suggestive reflections 
upon the anxious, suffering life of the subject of 
the sculptor’s art, and the contrast of repose, 


|which could only be had in the silent town. 


There are peculiarities observable in this effigy 
that lead to the impression it may be iutended 
as a portrait of Edward. This, if so, gives the 
work considerable additional interest, and one 
would be sorry altogether to give up that claim 
to our attention. I would direct your attention 
to one peculiar characteristic of medieval monu- 
ments, and that is the universality of the design of 
recumbent figures. It is the sentiment that should 
pervade a monument of one gone to rest, when the 


or reposing before death in calm contemplation or 
devotion. It is an idea with which all persons of 
feeling must sympathise. It is remarkable that 





sentations were always suburdinate to a fixed idea 
that the figure should be supine, stretched out in 
a recumbent position. In the fourteenth century 
the addition of extensive architectural accompani- 
ments mark a novelty which led to very interest- 
ing results. The figure of the person represented 
was not left simply lying on the tomb, as in the 
earlier examples, but accessories were introduced, 
relating either to the personal or family history 
of the individual. Then, again, in order to do it 
more honour, to protect it as it were, or to enshrine 


the monument itself, architectural enrichments 


grew up around it. Canopies were introduced, 


and similar architectural details. Within niches | times before a lectern and boo 


around the sides of the tombs figures were intro- 


duced, either of saints or ecclesiastics, —members, 


when a more debused style of architec ure, and of 
art generally, came in, there was still sufficient 


lished by the mediaeval artists to preserve the 
religious sentiment in monuments, Effigies are 
still represented recumbent on their tombs, with 
the hands raised in prayer, though all the acces- 
sories may be of a most anomalous and uneccle- 
siastical character. In the next innovation, 
change producing deterioration, the figure was 
taken from the quiet, recumbent position, and 
made to kneel up; but still, whether male or 
female, the subject was engaged in prayer, some- 
8 k, sometimes simply 
praying. In monuments of this time, where there 
was a family, we often see lines of sons and 





The | 


tenant of the tomb is represented dying in prayer, | pri 


respect paid to this idea, originated and estab- | 


daughters kneeling also, arranged behind the 


parents according to sex. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a change still further for 
the worse took place in monumental design. To 
say nothing of the great beds or caterfalds that 
had been erected, superseding the beautiful Gothic 
canopies, the figures now begin to show more 
movement, and, as if tired of the recumbent 
attitude, they sit up, lean on their elbows, and 
seem to look about them. The next still more 
offensive change is when the figures are repre. 
sented seated and lolling in arm-chairs, quite irre. 
spective of the sentiment that belongs either to 
their own condition or to the sacred edifice in 
which they are so indulging. But it is painful to 
dwell upon this d tion of taste, and I am 


probation, of another still more offensive style of 
art, when employed in churches. I allude to the 
class of personal boasting, or glorification, in figures 
wielding swords, making speeches, or exercising 
other common worldly occupations, Of the utter 
absurdity of some monuments that could be 
pointed out, in the naked, half-naked exhibitions 
of the figure, or in the Greek and Roman cos- 
tumes of the English generals and worthies in 
our English churches, it will be sufficient to 
record our dissatisfaction without detaining you 
with unnecessary illustrations. But permit me to 
say one word in conclusion, The existence of, 
and perseverance in, this bad taste, is owing to 
our own fault. If all and each of us would not 
only protest against, but discontinue to employ 
artists to produce such works, there would soon 
be an end to them, and then probably, nay, cer- 
tainly, a better feeling would induce a purer taste, 
Figures brandishing their swords, as if in the 
thick of battle,—senators and legislators making 
speeches,—men of science pointing to their dis- 
coveries,—or scholars and divines over their books 
and papers,—may all be well and consistently 
placed in halls, market-places, libraries, or other 
public situations; but let our memorials of the 
dead—of those we have loved and lost—of those 
who have died in humble hope and prayer—be in 


character with the sentiment of religious thoughts 


and reflections. In this respect we cannot do 
better than follow in the steps of the Medieval 
artists. We may aveil ourselves of our increased 


_artistical knowledge in all respects; but, though 
we may justly improve upon their works in form, 


we should admit our debt to them for the true, 
deep, and appropriate sentiment of monumental 
design. 





VIENNA: NEW OPERA-HOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


Tue Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have forwarded to the members copies 
of the following correspondence :—* 

“ Office of Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, Whitehall, 9th August, 1660. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade to transmit to 
you for the information of the Institute of British 
Architects the enclosed documents, which have 
been received through the Foreign Department, 
stating that it is open to all architects, foreign as 
well as native, to submit plans for the building of 
the new Opera-house at Vieuna, and explaining 
the conditions upon which they will be received. 

“1 am, Sir, &e., J. EMERSON TENNENT.” 

“ The Secretary to the Institute of British 

Architects.” 


* At the same time were issued,— 

istly. A copy of a letter which has been addressed to the 
mayor of Hereford, respecting the threatened destruction 
of the old Town-hall of that city. 

2ndly. A copy of a letter on the subject of architectural 
examination, which has been addressed to various archi- 
tectura! societies in the provinces, and which we have 
nted. 
ardly. A copy of the report of the proceedings of the 
Council in attempting to ensure the safety of certain 
churches, towers, and steeples in the City of London, 
which were considered to be endangered by the future 
operations of the Act for the Union of Benefices. 

4thly. A copy of a communication received from the 
Belgian Government, announcing postponement of com- 
petition for the Palais de Justice at brussels, until the 1st 
of Uctober next. 

The circular said,— 

“We beg farther to call your earnest attention to the 
assistance that you may be able to render towards the 
preservation of architectural work of interest, which 80 
much assist, in the words of oor charter, in ‘ the public 
embellishment of our towns and cities,’ if you will send 
immediate notice to the Institute of any proceedings, 
commenced or proposed, within your knowledge, affect- 
ing the safety of any such structures. : 

Any such notice shouldbe given with as much detail 
as possible, and be accompanied with information as to 
the proper parties with whom action should be taken, the 
most advisable course to be followed by the Institute, and 
the name of any architect (or person ass' that name 











: h 
or position), who may be engaged in the works to whic 
the attention of the Council is to be directed.” 
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(Copy.) 

“ Wiener Zeitung, 15th July. 
“A public competition for plans of the new 
Opera-house, which is to be erected outside the 
Kiirnthner Gate, is hereby announced by imperial 
order, 

The plans for this competition, in which foreign 
architects may take part, must be handed in before 
January 10, 1861. 

A commission will be appointed to consider 
these plans, three of which at least will be selected 
to receive a prize of 1,000 Verein thalers. 

Authors of plans so selected will be expected to 
furnish all practical details and estimates. 

When this further explanation of the plans has 
been submitted to a commission, the latter will 
distribute prizes of 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 Verein 
thalers. 

Plans that have received no prize will be re- 
turned on application, but all those plans which 
have received prizes become the property of the 
Imperial Government, to be by them applied as 
they think fit.” 


(Translation.) 
VIENNA, NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


“ By order of the Emperor, plans are to be pre- | 


pared for a new Opera-house, in Vienna, and 
foreign architects are to be allowed to compete. 

The building will be in the situation determined 
by His Majesty, between the Kiirnthner Gate and 
the intended Ring-street. 

The site, a rectangle, has a length of 57 anda 
breadth of 50 Viennese fathoms. 

The block plan and section of the ground, and 
the prospectus or programme of the building, 
together with all the necessary particulars, can be 
obtained by competing architects at the office of 
His Majesty’s High Steward (i.e. K.K. Obersthof- 
meister). 

In the first instance, general designs only are to 
be considered, wherein each competitor will show 
how he would treat the arrangement of the space 
and other dispositions required by the programme, 

The designs are to be forwarded to the High 
Steward’s office by the 10th of January, 1861, at 
the latest. 

They are to be marked with a device, and to be 
accompanied with a sealed letter, the cover of 
which is to be marked with the said device, and 
in which the name and address of the competitor 
are to be given. The bearer will receive a receipt 
worded according to the device. If sent in too 
late, the designs will not be received in compe- 


* tition. 


| EXAMINATIONS INSTITUTED BY THE 
| SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
PRIZES. 


THE Society of Arts have published their list 
| of subjects for examination in 1861. The primary 
| object of these examinations, it will be remem- 
| bered, is to encourage, test, attest, and reward 
| efforts made for self-improvement by adult mem- 
bers and students of the Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Athenzums, People’s Colleges, Village Classes, 
| and other bodies of the like character, that are in 
|union with the Society of Arts. Such members 
;and students are commonly mechanics, artisans, 
| labourers, clerks, tradesmen and farmers not in a 
large way of business, apprentices, sons and 
daughters of tradesmen and farmers, assistants in 
shops, and others, of various occupations, who ere 
not graduates or undergraduates of any univer- 
sity, nor following, nor intending to follow, a 
learned profession. To all such, male and female 
(not being under sixteen years of age), the exami- 
nations are open on certain conditions. Persoas 
| also of a higher grade in society than those men- 
| tioned in the opening paragraph are found to be 
desirous of having their knowledge tested by the 


| 10s. 6d. for each candidate. 


Such persons, how- 
ever, and also certificated teachers, and pupil 
teachers, though they may be examined and re- 
ceive certificates, are precluded from competing 
for the prizes offered by the Society of Arts. 

The following is a list of the prizes for 1861 * 
offered to the candidates, viz: 

One first prize of 5/. and one second prize of 37. in each 
of the twenty-nine subjects of examination. 

No prize in any subject will be awarded to a 
candidate who does not obtain a certificate of the 
| first class therein. 
| The prize will be given in money or in books, at 

the option of the candidate. 
The following prizes are offered to the institu- 
tions, viz. :— 


| 


To the institution whose candidate obtains the above- 
mentioned first prize of 5/. in any of the twenty-nine sub- 
jects, one prize of 5/. An institution can take more than 
one such prize: but no such prize can be taken by an 
institution unless the Council of the Society of Arts is 
satisfied that the candidate, in respect of whom the prize 
is claimed, has received in a class at the in-titution syste- 
matic instruction in the subject for a period of not less 
than three months. 


The following prizes are offered to the local | 


boards, viz :— 
To the local board where the total number of certificates 


| awarded to the candidates at the final examination 


The designs sent in by the time named shall be | {here Candidates being not fewer than twenty), bears the 
. Es | s) t Tuo y Ss -TOU b € 
publicly exhibited for ten days, and then shall be | ¢otai mumbe : : 


total number of subjects in which they were examined ;— 


submitted to a commission, composed of persons | one prize of 10/. 


connected with the undertaking, and of profes- | 
This commission | 


sional men, for examination. 
will select three at least as the best designs for | 
premiums, or more, according to circumstances. | 
The premium will be 1,000 Verein thalers for | 
each of the designs selected. The devices of | 
these designs so chosen shall be published in the | 
Vienna Gazette. 

Should any competitor, having gained a pre- | 
mium, wish to receive his premium before the | 
termination of the competition, he must send in | 
his name, address, and the receipt for his device | 
to the high steward’s office, where his sealed letter | 
will be opened. Those designs not premiated 
shall, so soon as the award is made public, be 
returned with the unopened letters. But the 
successful competitors shall be bound to deliver 
detailed plans and estimates. The necessary par- 
ticulars for these plans and estimates are given in 
the programme. 

The period when these plans must be sent, and 
when the prizes will be awarded for the selected 
plans, will be published in the Viennese Journal. 

The detail plans must be made upon the basis 
of the general designs. 


To the local board where the total number of certifi- | 


cates awarded to the candidates at the final examination 
(these candidates being not fewer than sixteen), bears the 


largest proportion (not less than three-fourths) to the | 


total number of subjects in which they were examined ;— 
one prize of 8i, 

To the local board where the total number of certifi- 
cates awarded to the candidates at the final examination 
these candidates being not fewer than twelve) bears the 
largest proportion (not less than three fourths) to the 
total number of subjects in which they were examined ;— 
one prize of 6, 

To the local board where the total number of certifi 
cates awarded to the candidates at the final exammation 
these candidates being not fewer than eight) bears the 
largest proportion (not less than three-fourths) to the 
total pumber of subjects in which they are examined ;— 
one prize of 4/, 


No local board can receive more than one of 
these prizes. These sums may be applied by the 
local boards to the payment of the expenses of the 
examination, or otherwise, as the board may deem 
best for the promotion of the objects for which it 
was iustituted. 





ETRUSCAN ART. 


WITH a single exception—some coarse canvas 
discovered at Volterra—the whole of the Etruscan 





They will undergo an examination by the adju- | 
dicating commission, and the three considered as | 
best will be selected for prizes, after which the | 
sealed letters will be opened, unless previously 
opened as above mentioned. 

The prizes will be of 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 
Verein thalers, The award of the commission 
will also be made public. Lastly, the detail plans 
which have not received prizes will be returned 
to the authors. But the general designs of the 
premiated competitors, as well as the detailed 
plans of those who have received prizes, will 
become the property of the Government, who will | 
have the power of making whatever modification | 


in them they think fit, and of intrusting the | 
execution to whomsoever they please. 
Given at the Imperial and Royal High Steward’s | 


Office, July 10, 1860, i 





antiquities with which I am acquainted are made 
of mineral substances, either directly, as metal, 
stone, or pottery, or indirectly, as frescoes: these 
throw considerable light on the customs of this 
ancient people, for of their literature we have no 
remains. ‘Lhe Egyptian forms of the earliest 
Etruscan alabaster gods, no less point to their in- 
tercourse with Africa than the exquisite filigree 
work introduced by them from Egypt into Italy, 
where this art seems to have been preserved up to 
the present time. By a more thorough and 
thoughtful examination of their works of art, I 





* The fund for the prizes is raised annually by sub- 
scription from the members of the Society of Arts and 
others interested in the success of the examinations. 
Annual subscriptions and donations to the prize-fund 


may be forwarded s Mr. Samuel ne Davenport, the | 
financial officer, Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, | ote ee ° 
40.” , , ne "| probability other cities on the Tuscan territory 


London, W.C. 


Society’s examiners; and it has been decided to | 
| admit them to examination on payment of a fee of 





— 


feel persuaded that we might become far better 
acquainted with the social condition of the Etrus- 
cans. A mere glance at the graceful designs and 
fine features observable in their statues leads one 
to form a very favourable opinion of the Etruscans 
as compared with the Egyptians. There is more 
action in their figures: a fine open brow, a hand- 
some nose and well-chiselled mouth, and eyes 
which bespeak less of the sensuous and more of 
the intellectual, take the place of that stern fixed- 
ness of expression and the hard features so con- 
spicuous in Egyptian types. In Etruria, too, we 
never find representations of monsters—half-man, 
half-beast—such as the Egyptian sphinxes. Many 
other circumstantial evidences might be adduced 
confirmatory of this remark. Thus, their mode of 
writing. In Egypt, mysterious and difficult 
| hieroglyphics were employed, in which, probably, 
| the priesthood and government were alone skilled, 
while the masses were entirely ignorant of any 
| method of embodying their thoughts in a material 
| form. 
| Iam well aware some might object that this 
was during the infancy of knowledge and art, no 
better means of writing being yet known; but I 
would give a conclusive argument aga 1st such a 
theory, since the Israelites sojourned 430 years in 
Egypt, and we are acquainted with the simplicity 
of the characters they employed, so that the 
Egyptian hierarchy—or, at any rate, the govern- 
ment—must have had great dealings with the 
Jews, at least during the time that they lived in 
the land of Goshen, and evidently preferred keep- 
ing the lower orders in ignorance and slavery, by 
enshrouding all knowledge under a veil of mys- 
tery. In Etruria, on the other hand, we see how, 
‘by the simplicity of their alphabet, they early 
brought the art of writing down to the level of 
| the people. Finding, as we do, coins struck by 
| numerous cities in Etruria, we learn that these 
| possessed somewhat equal rank, incompatible with 
|the idea that the princes who held sway were 
| under a single despot, such as the Pharaohs. The 
| Etruseans were, however, neither socialists nor re- 
| publicans, for they honoured certain great indi- 
| viduals, statesmen, and warriors, and were prouder 
‘of perpetuating the memory of their virtues on 
| tombs than were the Greeks, who, more fickle, 
| and divided into numerous factions, could allow an 
| unappreciated Solon to be banished, and witness a 
| Socrates perish before their eyes, in the full vigour 
of his giant mind, without the least remorse. It 
is, indeed,to the tombs of the Etruscan chiefs that 
we must have recourse to find their productions, 
the majority of their best works of art being 
there deposited, as a grateful memorial to de- 
parted worth. 

Etruscan art has been divided into three periods, 
corresponding with contemporaneous phases in 
their political history. 

The first period ot art in Etruria points to inter- 
course with Egypt, but it appears that it was the 
Pelasgi from Attica and Arcadia, who, leaving 
Greece and settling in Etruria, gave the inhabi- 
tants the idea of an alphabet and the principles of 
architecture. The statues and bronze work of this 
time are characterized by an inferiority of execus 
tion, though they exhibit an appreciation of beauty, 
The eyes are raised obliquely upwards, like those 
of the Tatars and Egyptians. 

The second ;,erivd was inaugurated about the 
time of Svlomon (B.c. 1,000), by the arrival of 
fresh colonists from Greece. The country became 
too densely populated, so that the inbabitants 
divided into two portions. One branch emigrated 
eastward into Asia; the other remaining in Etruria, 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean, giving to 
that country the name of Tyrrhenia. Twelve cities, 
each governed by a chief, and collectively placed 
under an elective king, now rose to greatness, and 
even magnificence, while the arts arrived at a high 
degree of perfection. ‘Their statues made about 
this time are recognized by their energy of concep- 
tion and execution. They had also a custom of 
representing their deities with wings, by which we 
are at once able to distinguish them trom the work 
of all other people. 

Third period (B.c.500). Meanwhile the Romans, 
increasing in power, carried their victorious arms 
into Etruria, enfeebling the nation, so that a year 
after the death of Alexander the Great (B.C. 324), 
it was almost entirely subjugated,and the ttruscan 
language, after having blended with Latin, rapidly 
became obsolete. Soon after (B.c. 280) their last 
king, Elius Volturrinus, was killed in battle near 
lake Lucumo, and Etruria was formed into a 
Roman province. 

About B.C. 265 the Romans took Volsinium 
(Bolsena), carrying away 2,000 statues, Boleena 
is situated in the States of the Church, but in all 
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were equally rich in similar productions, since 
metal statues and ornaments are so abundant in 
all their ruins. The influence of Greek art on the 
Etruscans now became apparent from the great 
similarity of styles and of subjects. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the Etruscan habit of writing inscriptions 
on their vases and metal-work, we are thus fre- 
quently able with certainty to distinguish these 
objects from Greek productions, when no other 
clue can be obtained. Some of the finest known 
specimens of art relating to this epoch are, the 
candelabra, formerly held in such high esteem by 
the Romans; the lamps, often similar to those of 
the last-named people ; and the beautiful metallic 
mirrors with engraved groups of figures. 
W. P. Jervis. 





THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

THE report of the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the arrangements of the British 
Museum has been published. The special mission 
of the committee was— 

“To inquire how far and in what way it may 
be desirable to find increased space for the exten- 
sion and arrangement of the various collections of 
the British Museum, and the best means of render- 
ing them available for the promotion of science 
and art. 

The questions discussed were— 


I. Whether all the collections in the British 
Museum should be retained in the present locality, 
or whether any and which of them should be re- 
moved elsewhere. 

II. What amount of space is requisite for the 
proper accommodation and exhibition of the collec- | 
tions proposed to be retained, and of those likely | 
to accrue within such a period as it is prudent to, 
provide for. 

III. Whether such space can, with due regard | 
to economy, be contained in connection with the | 
British Museum. 

IV. What structural conditions in the buildings | 
provided are indispensable for the proper arrange- | 
ment of the collections. 

1. Natural History Collections.—The removal | 
of the natural history collections, from the dis- | 
cussions that have taken place both in Parliament | 
and among the trustees of the Museum, and from | 
the general interest which this question has | 
excited both in the scientific world and among 
the public at large, primarily engaged the atten- | 
tion of your committee. 

The arguments against removal may be summed | 
up as derived— 

1. From the centrai position of the British | 
Museum. 

2. From the advantages of connection with the | 
great national library. 

3. From the expense involved in the construc- | 
tion of a new Natural History Museum, and the | 
transfer of the collections to it. 

4. From the risk of injury to valuable speci- | 
mens, and the interruption to scientific inquiry | 
consequent upon the time unavoidably requisite 
for packing, transporting, unpacking, and re- 
arranging the collections.” 

The evidence taken was almost unanimous 
against the removal of the natural history collec- 
tions, which are the most numerously visited. The 
report asserts the necessity of retaining these dif- 
ferent collectious in connection with the library : 
should they be removed, the purchase of a special 
library of reference would be indispensable. The 
estimates of the expense of the construction of a 
new Natural History Museum and the transfer of 
the collections to it are given. They are the same 
as those presented separately to the House of 
Commons in February last. Three sites have been 

proposed—one, a portion of the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington, belonging to the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851; the 
second, the present site of Burlington House; the 
third, a plot of ground near Victoria-street, West- 
minster. The cost of the first site would be 
53,7501. ; the site of Burlington House covers an 
area of only three acres, and the new museum 
would require five acres and a half; in Victoria- 
street more than sufficient space might be ob- 
tained at the rate of 7,000/. per acre. Ground 
enough — also be obtained in po gage 
vicinity of the present museum, but at a cost 
of 240,000/. ; é 
The formation of a special library of reference 
for the natural history collections would be about 
$0,000/., and the addition of all new works would 
be constantly required. The nation would have 
to support two librarians and a double staff of 





Ethnography. 

“Your committee have received evidence-from 
every witness examined on this subject in favour 
of the removal of ethnographical collections. 
Great additional space would be required if it be 
intended that the British Museum should be the 
depository of a complete ethnographical collection, 
and it is probable that.a more suitable receptacle 
might be found for it elsewhere.” 


British and Medieval Collections. 


“The evidence received upon the subject of the 
retention or the removal of these collections has 
been most conflicting, both proposals having re- 
ceived the approbation of high authority. But, 
having considered the arguments on both sides of 
this question, your committee would observe that 
the British Museum is a repository in which ob- 
jects of historical or archeological interest ought 
to find a place without limitation to any particu- 
lar time or country.” 

The committee then state the demands for in- 
creased space made by the keepers of the natural 
history departments. They are largest in the de- 
partment of zoology, which requires ten rooms 
and a gallery, the dimensions of which are not 
stated. For the collection of antiquities— 

“The keeper of this department has put in a 
demand for 61,469 additional superficial feet of 
floor space for exhibition.” 

The report continues :— 

“Your committee, in contemplating an exten- 
sion of the Museum, have been disposed, in the 
Natural History Department, in consequence of 
the gradual but constant increase referred to, to 
allow for space likely to be required within a 





moderate period of time; but in the case of the 
Department of Antiquities, from not being able to 
form any idea of the character of the accessions 
that may eventually accrue, and consequently of 
the nature of the galleries, and of the light that 
may be required, your committee would suggest 
that while ample space should be secured for 
future extension, buildings should not be con- 
structed with a view to the future, but for the 
present, and always on such a plan as would 
admit of easy, cheap, and systematic extension. 

The total amount of space, therefore, which would 
be required, so far as an accurate estimate has been 
laid before your committee, is 81,268 superficial 
feet. To this must be added the unascertained 
space required, as before mentioned, for the de- 
partment of zoology, and for the studies and work- 
ing rooms which have been recommended. On 
the other hand, 10,000 feet would have to be de- 
ducted if the ethnographical collection should be 
removed, At the same time it is obvious that the 
total area thus required need not be all on one 
floor. 

Whether such space ean, with due regard to 
economy, be obtained in connection with the 
British Museum ? 

It appears, from a former portion of this report, 
that the ground immediately surrounding the 
Museum, within the adjacent streets on the east, 
west, and north sides, comprises altogether about 
5} acres, valued by Mr. Smirke at about 240,000/. 
As the proprietary interest in all this ground be- 
longs to a single owner, your committee are of 
opinion that it would be a convenient, and pos- 
sibly even a profitable arrangement, for the State 
at once to purchase that interest, and to receive 
the rents of the lessees in return for the capital 
invested. The State would then have the power, 
whenever any further extension of the Museum 
became necessary, to obtain possession of such of 
the houses as might best suit the purpose in view. 

Prints and Drawings.—A convenient site for 
this department would, in the opinion of your 
committee, be provided by the suggested acquisi- 
tion of additional ground on the north side. A 
building might there be erected in continuation of 
the present east wing of the Museum, to contain 
on its upper floor the mineralogical collections, 
and on ite lower the prints and drawings, with 
adequate space both for their preservation and 
exhibition.” 

The plans of Mr. Smirke, Professor Maskelyne, 
and Mr. Oldfield, are adverted to:— 

“Your committee have reason to think that if 
any of these plans were adopted, involving the 
purchase of not more than two acres of land, with 
the requisite buildings and alterations, the cost 
would not exceed 300,000/. If, however, only 
this limited portion of land should be at once re- 
quired, it is probable that the price of what 
remains would be enhanced. If the whole were 
to be purchased, as your committee have already 
recommended, the cost above stated would be, of 
course, increased. 





attendants. 


carry out the plan for the removal of the natural 
history collections to Kensington, according to the 
estimate contained in the report of the Special 
Committee of Trustees, which was founded on the 
assumption that 5} acres of land are necessary, 
would amount to 620,000/. 

To this sum would have to be added the ex- 
pense of a departmental library, of packing and 
removing the collections, and of the extensive 
fittings and cases required in the new museum— 
expenses all forming part of the first cost of this 
plan, and independent of the additional annual 
charge for augmentations of the departmental 
library, and for the maintenance of the requisite 
staff both for that library and for the greatly 
enlarged public galleries of exhibition. 

If, however, the limited principle of exhibition 
for the natural history collection should be adopted, 
less land would be required, and the estimate for 
buildings might be greatly reduced. 

But neither of these arrangements would 
obviate the necessity of providing the additional 
space required for the department of antiquities 
at the British Museum. 

Your committee can form no accurate estimate 
of the cost, if either of the other two sites before- 
mentioned should be selected. 

Under all these circumstances, and upon a full 
consideration of the evidence adduced, your com- 
mittee have arrived at the conclusion that suffi- 
cient reason has not been assigned for the removal 
of any part of the valuable collections now in the 
Museum, except that of ethnography, and the 
portraits and drawings, as previously recom- 
mended.” 

With regard to the last branch of the reference, 
namely, the means by which the collections in the 
British Museum may be made most available to 
the interest of science and art, the committee look 
on the British Museum as primarily being a great 
consultative repertory, and are decidedly against 
the proposal for giving lectures in the Museum. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON COMPETITION, 


THE author of the set of illustrations marked 
“ Constancy,” to which the premium of 100 guineas 
has been awarded, is Mr. Paulo Priolo, resident in 
Edinburgh. The council of the Art-Union, anxious 
to show their appreciation of the response made 
to their advertisement, have awarded two honorary 
premiums of twenty guineas each, one to No. 24, 
and one to No. 25. ‘The artists were found to be 
respectively Mr. Alexander Rowan, of Stockwell, 
and Mr. Edward Corbould, the well-known water- 
colour artist. 
The following names have been affixed to 
designs exhibited :— 
No. 1. W. Chappell, Holloway-road, London. 
» 2. R. Jefferson, Lambeth. 
», 10. B. Riviere, Oxford. 
» 15. W. G. Smith, Aske-street, London. 
» 22. (Consuelo) A. W. Bayes, near Manchester. 
» 28. C. M. Dobell, Cheltenham. 
»» 37. Mary Elizabeth Dear, Camberwell-grove. 
The exhibition has been open to the public, 
free, without the slightest limitation, during the 
week, and has been very numerously attended. 





FOOD SUPPLIES: FISH AND FISHERIES. 
Even although a favourable change in the 
weather at so late a period of the season should 
now happily take place, as there seems reason at 
last to hope, we may have a somewhat short sup- 
ply of some of the necessaries of life, notwith- 
standing the splendid harvests elsewhere. Even 
the slightest addition to present high prices must 
press sorely on the general bulk of the people, but 
especially so upon the great masses of the poor. 
It is, therefore, all the more necessary in every 
way to economize the principal articles of food, 
ak look in directions not so usual, or so much de- 
pended on in ordinary times, for the increase of 
supplies. Of late years much has been done, by 
means of steam packets and the locomotive, in 
bringing fish in great quantities to the metro- 
polis and the large towns throughout the country ; 
and it seems to us that there is yet a great deal 
more which might be done; and that the sea, to a 
far greater extent than at present, might be made 
a means of feeding the multitude. Thinking of 
this, and that our supply of this wholesome de- 
scription of food might by well-directed exertions 
be vastly increased and cheapened, we may glance 
at a few statistics which will show the progress, 
and may give some idea of the extent, of the 
British tisheries. 
In 1578 Francehad on the bank of Newfoundland 
150 fishing vessels, Spain 120 to 130, Portugal 





The cost of the land and buildings required to 


50, and England only from 30 to 50. 
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The regulation and management of fisheries in 
times gone by seems curious in these free-tradk 
times. In 1633 Charles I. ordered an association 
of the three kingdoms, governed by a standing 
committee; and, for the better encouragement of 
the adventurer, enjoined the strict observance of 
Lent. During the Protectorate little was done, 
except the reduction of the duty on salt; but 
Charles II. appointed, in 1677, a council of royal 
fishery; and, for the encouragement of those 
engaged in this branch of commerce, a lottery was 
granted for three years; a collection was made in 
the churches, and an exemption for seven years 
from customs, both inwards and outwards, on the 
sale of fish exported to the Baltic, Denmark, 
Norway, and some other countries. 

Moreover, all victuallers and coffee-house keep- 
ers were compelled to take a certain number of 
herrings each year, at 30s. per barrel, until a 
foreign market could be established to the satis- 
faction of the council. Beyond these encourage- 
ments, a duty of 2s. 6d. was imposed upon foreign 
herrings imported, and a promise was made of all 
such other advantages as experience should dis- 





cover to be necessary. No advantage seems to 
have permanently resulted from these stringent | 
and singular regulations, After sixteen years of | 
disappointment a charter was granted to a new 
fishing company, having « capital of 11,5807. 
This seems to have also ended in failure. In the 
year 1749, the Society of the Free British Fishery 





was established, with a capital of 500,000/.: a 
bounty of 36s. per ton on all decked vessels of 
from 20 to 30 tons employed in fishing, was 
granted for fourteen years. In 1757 the bounty | 
was increased to 56s. per ton, and in 1759 to| 
80s. per ton, besides a grant of 2s. 8d. per barrel | 
upon all fish imported. Interest, moreover, at | 
the rate of 3 per cent., was secured to the sub- | 
scribers, payable out of the customs revenue. | 
This scheme, however, also proved a failure. | 

In the same year, 1759, the whole of the small | 
fishing vessels of Scotland only brought in four | 
barrels of herrings cured at sea, each of which, | 
in bounties alone, cost the Government 113/. 15s., | 
and each barrel of mercantile herrings cost | 
159/. 7s. 6d. 

In the reign of George III. (1786) a fresh Act | 
of Parliament was made: a bounty of 4s. per | 
barrel was given on the fish, and the tonnage | 
duty was reduced to 20s. By this regulation, on | 
an average of ten years, 54,394 barrels were | 
annually taken, at a cost to the Government of | 
of about 7s. 6d. per barrel, 

In 1808, the bounty was again raised, to GOs. 
per ton, on decked vessels of not less than sixty 
tons burden : other grants were made, but the old 
system of forcing trade by such means being 
radically wrong, each of these efforts ended in | 
failure. 

In 1830, the tonnage duty and all protective 
dues were repealed; and, in the year 1837, the 
Fishery Commissioners reported that 397,737 
barrels of herrings had been cured. In 1832, the 
average produce of the fisheries of all sorts, car- 
ried on by the inhabitants of Newfoundland, is 
stated to have been then worth 516,417/., and | 
from the ports and harbours of Nova Scotia, Cape | 
Breton, &ec., large quantities of fish were brought | 
to England. From the coast of Labrador, the | 
year’s produce was estimated, by McCulloch, at | 
350,0007. 

In 1836, the number of British vessels engaged 
in the Newfoundland and Labrador fisheries 
amounted to 94, with 721 men. The boats em- 
ployed were in number, 11,427 ;—fishermen and 
boys, 49,720 ; coopers, 1,916; fish-curers, 1,916; 
persons employed in cleansing, drying, and pack- 
ing the fish, 26,038; labourers, 7,235; barrels of 
herrings, 497,615; quantity of cod cured and 
dried, 38,040 ewt.; pickled, 6,276 barrels. 

Large supplies, besides, were obtained from the 
home fisheries, that of herrings being an important 
item, 

On the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, about a 
thousand boats are, during portions of the year, 
engaged in the pilchard fishery, giving employ- 
ment to about 3,500 men at sea, and 5,000 men 
and women on shore. The fish are pickled in 
barrels, and exported to the continent, to the ex- 
tent of about 30,000 hogsheads per annum. 
Besides, there are the mackerel, oyster, and other 
shell-fish. The supplies from the British rivers 
and lakes, &c., are also great. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be clear that,—considering the increase 
which has taken place since the trade restrictions 
of the fisheries have been abolished, and the im- 
proved methods of conveyance, &c.,—we should 
look for a more plentiful supply than comes to 
market at present. 








A few years since we recollect noting in the 
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Builder a hope that a movement then in progress 
for the working of the excellent and abundant 
fishery fields on the west coust of Ireland would 
shortly lead to a greatly increased supply to the 
metropolis and other towns of England, while pro- 
viding a profitable field of labour and livelihood to 
the idle Irish, resident on that coast. We regret 
to say that nothing has come of this hopeful pro- 
spect as yet, so far as we can learn. Can it be 
that Paddy, with his hands in his pockets, still 
objects, on moral principle, to “ take ail the fish 
out o’ the sae” ? 





PARIS IN 1860. 


THe Moniteur devotes several columns to an 
article under this heading, written by Dr. Veron, 
and the Times correspondent gives a general re- 
view of it. Dr. Veron starts across Paris, note- 
book in hand, on the look-out for novelties, “ along 
streets either paved or macadamized, along roads 
planted with trees, along promenades and boule- 
varts, and through squares, finding frequently 
upon our path benches of stone, iron, or wood, 
offering repose to the idler or the weary, to old 
men and children.” He then gives lists of the 
buildings that have been constructed, completed, 
or enlarged, from 1852 to 1860,—religious edifices, 
schools and asylums, hospitals, bridges,—of gardens 
that have been planted, and thoroughfares that 
have been opened,—inciuding among them many 
works that are not yet finished, but are being 
actively prosecuted. 

“Old Paris now reckons forty-seven Catholic 
churches (the Assumption included), five Protestant 
temples, and two Israelite temples. The annexed 
communes have nineteen churches, but they are 
much less spacious than those of Old Paris. These 
latter are able to contain one-eighth of the popu- 
lation, while the suburban could admit at one 
time hardly a twentieth of the population of the 
annexed communes.” 

Barracks are a class of buildings with which the 
second Empire has largely endowed Paris. Under 
this reign, besides the two vast buildings near the 
Chateau d’Eau and the Hotel de Ville, there have 
sprung up the barracks near the Bank of France 
and in the Bois de Boulogne. These are a species 
of construction for which London will hardly envy 
brilliant Paris. You would prefer, perhaps, to be 
more on an equality with the French capital in 
respect of fountains. Of these there are eighty- 
two in Paris, besides an immense number of what 
are called Lorne-fontaines, equivalent tc our street 
pumps. And everybody who has visited Paris 
knows how highly ornamental most of these foun- 
tains are, and will think, with a smile and a sigh, 
of the soda-water bottles in Trafalgar-square. 
Squares, or small public gardens, tastefully planted 
with flowers, have been made within the last eight 
years in various parts of Paris, in the poorer 
quarters as well as in the more aristocratic ones, 
and the gardens of the Champs Elys¢es have won- 


| derfully beautified that favourite promenade, which 


we all remember a barren waste. 

Dr. Veron reckons eight new bridges built 
since 1852, besides that of Austerlitz, which has 
been almost entirely reconstructed, and the Pont 
Neuf which has been greatly improved. There 
are now twenty-six bridges open on the Seine at 
Paris, at only two of which (those of Bercy and 
Grenelle), toll is paid. Other bridges are pro- 
jected, of which the most important, it is said, 
will be that of Louis Philippe—to be placed op- 
posite the street of the same name—and of the 
Louvre. The cost of all the great works enume- 
rated and projected has caused some uneasiness 
with respect to the finances of the city, but Dr. 
Veron assures us that such anxiety is groundless, 
and has been completely dissipated. He declines 
entering into details of the municipal budget, but 
gives a brief summary, which, I presume, must be 
taken as official :— 

“The receipts of the city of Paris in 1859 
amounted, in round numbers, to 100 millions, and 
this revenue is enough to meet all the indispens- 
able municipal expenses: it suffices for the in- 
terest and sinking fund of the various loans made 
for the expenses of great public works, and for the 
bakers’ fund: in short, it suffices for all ordinary 
expenses: the annexation of the suburban zone 
has alone given rise to the new loan. The credit 
of the city of Paris annually improves: not only 
have all its loans been eagerly taken, but its 
bonds, issued last year at 400f., are now quoted 
at 485f. In matters of credit the public is the best 
judge. Moreover, the great works of the city of 
Paris have not only a moral and political object, 
but the expense is productive. The revenues of 
the capital will increase by the affluence of 
strangers its splendour attracts.” 





According to the article under consideration 
the number of paved streets in old Paris (not in- 
cluding, that is to say, the new arrondissements) 
is 1,245, and of shingled (empierrées) or mac- 
adamized streets, 254. In the annexed communes 
most of the streets are neither paved nor mac- 
adamized. A square métre of pavement costs 
about 12f., and of macadam from 3f. to 34f.; 
but the difference of cost is considered to be more 
than neutralized by the difference of wear and of 
expense in keeping in repair. The great streets 
and boulevarts opened since 1852 are mac- 
adamized. In 1859, 1,126,475f. were expended 
in pavement, and 2,145,586f. in shingling and 
macadamization. There are about 400 kilo- 
métres of paved street in Paris and about 100 of 
shingle and macadam, 390 of flag or asphalte 
footpath, and 350 of planted ways, boulevart, 
| promenade, and squares. The sewers are 196 
| kilométres in length. The expense of street-clean- 
| ing in 1859 was about 61,000/. sterling, and of 
| street-watering something less than 8,000/., which 
| latter item appears by no means large, consider- 
ing that this department is now well attended to 
in Paris. This summer the expense of watering 
the streets ought, one would think, to be ex- 
tremely small, seeing that we have hardly ever 
been twenty-four hours without rain; but the 
watercarts are extremely zealous in discharge of 
their duty, and it is curious to observe how, as 
soon as a shower ends and a faint sun-ray appears, 
they emerge from their retreats to irrigate the 
already soaked ground. 

Paris has five slaughter-houses for cattle and 
sheep, and two for pigs, and there are three others 
in the newly-annexed communes. The Prefect of 
the Seine has a plan in agitation for uniting all 
these establishments into one. 

The population in Paris, we are told, was, in 
1856, 1,174,346, including the garrison. The 
recent annexation has brought into Paris 395,454 
inhabitants, also including troops. This would 
give a present population of 1,569,800; but, 
allowing for progressive increase, it is supposed 
that in 1861 Paris will contain 1,700,000 souls. 
This does not include the floating population of 
visitors who do little more than pass through. 








THE WILTS ARCH XZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
took place on Wednesday in the week before last, at 
Swindon, and the proceedings were by no means 
of an uninteresting character, notwithstanding 
that the attendance was somewhat smaller than 
usual. The gathering took place at the Town- 
hall, which had been converted into a temporary 
museum. Only a comparatively few relics were 
exhibited. 

The chair was taken by the Right. Hon. T. H. 
S. Estcourt, M.P., and the Rev. A. C. Smith read 
the report, which was received and adopted. 

The Rev. Canon Jackson then read a long 
paper on “ Swindon and its Neighbourhood.” 

The Society’s dinner took place at the Goddard 
Arms Hotel, and the company shortly afterwards 
re-assembled at the Town-hall, where the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis read a paper prepared by Professor 
Donaldson, on the cromlech known as “ Wayland 
Smith’s Cave,” near Swindon, a legend respecting 
which is to be found in Scott’s novel of 
“Kenilworth.” In the course of his paper, the 
learned professor expressed an opinion that the 
boulders, known as Sarsen stones, so abundant in 
various parts of Wiltshire, are the result of glacial 
action. Referring to the cruciform shape of the 
chamber in the cromlech itself, he suggested that 
the centre contained the remains of one or more 
deified persons, and that as there were some 
traces of a ditch, the whole enclosure was pro- 
bably once dedicated to public worship, and that 
the covering stones had served as altars for 
human sacrifice. Mr. Lukis said he was sceptical 
as to the sacrifice of victims upon these cromlechs : 
they were, in his opinion, purely sepulchral. He 
also thought that the cromlech was originally 
covered with a mound of earth.* 





* The cruciform cell, and what is here called the ditch, 
remind one much of New Grange in Ireland [see article 
on ‘‘ Symbols” in the Builder of 16th October, 1858]. At 
New Grange, the chamber or cell is not only cruciform, 
but one branch of the cross is inscribed as ‘‘ the House of 
the God,” and “‘ dedicated to the great mother Ops,’’ while 
the other is named “ the tomb of the hero.”” A long, low, 
and narrow passage, tunnel, or “ trance,” as they might 
call such a passage in some parts of Scotland, runs along 
the ground from the foot of the cross to the surface of the 
pyramidal mound of earth under which the cell was built, 
The ditch here referred to may be the remains of just such 
a passage ; and the Cromlech, as remarked by Mr. Lukis, 
may have originally been covered with earth. But the 
Cromlech was probably only typically, or rather mysti- 
cally, sepulchral and sacrificial, as shown in the article on 
Symbols just alluded to. 
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The Rev, W. H. Jones, vicar of Bradford-on- 
Avon, then read a paper on Lord Clarendon and 
his Trowbridge ancestry; and Mr. Cunnington 
offered some observations on the geology of Swin- 
don and its neighbourhood, with particular refer- 
ence to the Portland and Purbeck beds. He was 
followed by Mr. Moore, of Bath, who gave an 
account of some discoveries he had recently made 
in the dirt beds of the neighbourhood. 

By permission of the directors of the Great 
Western Railway, the immense works connected 
with their locomotive department at New Swindon 
were thrown open to the inspection of members of 
the Society. 

On Thursday, there was an excursion to Lud- 
dington Castle (visiting Luddington Church by 
the way), Wanborough Church, Wayland Smith’s 
Cave, and other places. In the evening tnere was 
a conversazione at the Town Hall, and Mr. Poulett 
Scrope read a paper on the Roman Excavations at 
North Wraxhall. 

On Friday, the excursion included a line of 
country rich in churches of more than ordinary 
character. The route lay through Stratton St. 
Margaret, Highworth, Hannington, Kempsford, 
Castle Eaton, Cricklade, Purton, and Lidiard 
Tregoze. 

After quitting Highworth, the excursionists 
visited Hannington Hall, the seat of Captain 
Willes Johnson, R.N., who courteously received 
them. The history of the building of Hannington 
Hall, in 1653, is curious. 

Two brothers, who were perpetually disagree- 
ing and quarrelling, combined to execute one 
work in concert. Accordingly they set to work 
to erect a house, and it is supposed that they 
experienced such unusual satisfaction and cordial 
brotherly love during the progress of the work, 
that they resolved to record the fact. They 
therefore had the following inscriptions carved in 
large stone characters upon the outside of the 
house :—“ Ecce quam bonum et quam jucun- 
dum est habitare fratres in unum. Ps. 133.” 
Then to show how completely they were of 
one heart and mind, they represented two 
hands drawing open the same money-bag, and 
upon the bag two hands holding the same heart, 
with their own names opposite to each hand, viz., 
Raufe and William Freke, and the inscriptions 
“Quo communius eo melius,” and “Semper idem.” 
Their cordiality and kindliness of feeling towards 
one another found expression in other words, and 
they repeatedly gave God thanks for it in these 
words, “ Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed tuo 
nomini, sit gloria.” As soon, however, as the 
house was completed, and there was nothing else 
to do, they returned to their old habits, and 
quarrelled and disagreed worse than ever. Why 
did not these intuitive freemasons go on with 
their brotherly love and their building ? 

This excursion closed the meeting of the society.* 





VICTORIA PARK CEMETERY. 


Tue costly monuments of men remarkable for 
talents, rank, or wealth, have their impressive 
teaching. So also have the memorials which in a 
humbie way are raised in many a quiet church- 
yard, to show those natural affections which are 
as remarkable in this land in the cottage as in 
homes of more lofty pretensions. 

Ramblers are often struck by the touching 
inscriptions and simple means which have been 
taken to mark the spot where some loved com- 
panion has found his rest. In some parts of the 
South of England wooden rails—more or less 
ornamented, and inscribed with the name, time of 
birth and death—contain the “short and simple 
annals of the poor.” Perhaps to this is added a 
plain text, which improves the circumstances of 
the death, or suggests hopeful feeling for the 
future. 

In the solemn but pleasant country church- 
yard, a couple of names may be found marked 
above one grave: in other instances, the members 
of the same family lie side by side; but in few 
cases is that shocking packing of the dead into 

indiscriminate masses practised, that was and still 
is the case, to some extent, in certain of the 
suburbs of the metropolis and in large provincial 
towns. Where this is done, and from twenty to 
thirty bodies are buried in one grave, the prac- 
tice, so far as we had been able to discover, of 
placing any memorial on such general graves 
has been neglected. We lately found that thi 
is not always so, and that in the Victori 
Cemetery, although the burials are managed i 
the old fashion, the graves are decorated in a most 
peculiar manner. In one part of this burial-place 


* A fuller account of the meetin ‘than 
e@ppeared in the Wilts Mirror for 2and. Augen, =e 





a large space is set apart for the graves of the 


children of the poorer classes : these pits are made | T 


about 10 feet 6 inches deep, 6 feet long, and 2 feet 
8 inches wide. As funeral after funeral arrives 
on the ground on Monday afternoons in an almost 
constant stream, the funeral service is delivered 
with considerable expedition. One of these graves, 
it has been admitted, will hold about twenty 
bodies, in layers. The long rows of these sepul- 
chres, disposed with geometrical exactness, and 
numbering to three or four thousand and upwards, 
give one some notion of the vast number of little 
children who have there found their last rest. 
Nor can this be wondered at, when we are told 
that on some days a hundred bodies are buried. 

There are many peculiar and painful sights to 

be met with in the metropolis, and a visit to this 
cemetery on a busy burying-day is one of them. 
Two, or perhaps three, clergymen are, in different 
parts, intoning the solemn service for the dead. 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life,” “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” and other passages, 
mingle strangely together. At one grave Irish 
mourners are sounding their peculiar dirge over 
their departed friend : in other places women and 
children are kneeling on the yellow mounds of 
earth. Funerals ambitiously performed, with mutes 
and feather-men ; and others in different descrip- 
tions of mourning carriages, pass on; some, in 
cabs, roll along the broad central avenue. Out- 
side, the dull tolling of the chapel bell, the noise 
of manufactories, the lowing of oxen and bleating 
of sheep, with sounds peculiar to the railway, 
which is nearly adjoining,—cause feelings so min- 
gled that they cannot be well expressed. 
On observing more closely the children’s graves 
it will be noted that, on most of those which have 
been banked up, there is a curious variety of 
ornament. On many are large shells, on some of 
which are inscriptions: in one, for instance, is 
“ Rosetta Eliza, aged 2 years.” Close by is a 
little plaster cast of the Virgin and Child, and 
the popular cast of the infant Samuel. There 
are also chimney-piece ornaments of various value, 
which had probably been familiar play-things 
with a poor child who sleeps below. There are 
little toys, too, mugs with names on them, china 
figures, dolls, little china basins and vases, in 
which flowers are sown or planted. On some 
graves are little wooden memorials, with epitaphs 
painted in white and black on clouds or rays. On 
nearly all attempts are made to cultivate flowers. 
It seems strange, at a first glance, that in this neigh- 
bourhood there should be a fashion in the decora- 
tion of graves which is not to be met with in other 
metropolitan cemeteries, This is, however, not 80, 
when we consider that a large portion of the sur- 
rounding population in Bethnal-green and Spital- 
fields, engaged in the silk-weaving trade, are, as 
has been before mentioned, of French extraction ; 
and in this way are shown the manners of the 
land of their ancestors. Many were searching 
for graves, and difficulty seemed to be experienced 
in discovering particular numbers. They generally, 
however, recognized them by the little mementoes 
to which we have referred. A man and bis wife 
had found “ little Charley’s glass peacock, which his 
aunt had given him,” and were sowing flower-seeds 
close by. On this grave there were portions of 
glass and porcelain vessels, of choice shape and 
manufacture, probably amongst the last treasured 
relics of more prosperous days, before persecution 
obliged many thousands of the French Huguenots 
to fly for shelter to London. 

For a certain money consideration the graves 
can be turfed and edged with wicker-work, This 
is often done by subscription. In our matter-of- 
fact times, such observances as these are pleasant, 
and it is to be hoped that care will be taken 
to preserve these memorials which, although 
they have but little market value, are, notwith- 
standing, prized by those who have placed them 
here. Centuries hence, when the present level 
has been raised, and the appearance of the site 
changed, antiquaries of that period may find, in 
the excavation, matters which will cause discussion. 





- 
SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

It was a leading purpose in the first foundation 
of the Crystal Palace that its courts and collec- 
tions should be a means of education by the eye, 
and that the treasures of art and beauty, collected 
and stored up from every part where greatness 





and civilization had left them, should here present 
a new and advanced starting-point for the student. 
With lavish means the directors have been enabled 
to bring together the most complete collections of 
their kind in the world; and now what formerly 


‘ean years of study, and difficult and costly 
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travel, may be judged of in almost as hours, 
his bringing together and into series the great 
examples of art, so that comparison may enlarge 
and amend our judgment, is, perhaps, the greatest 
aim achieved by the Crystal Palace. We have 
often pointed out the value of the collections, and 
urged making use of them. In the Crystal Palace 
has been collected such a complete representation 
of the schools of antique sculpture as no academy 
or single collection in the world can show. The 
same may also be said of architecture; and other arts 
and sciences could be particularized. It is espe- 
cially with a view to utilize all these particular 
advantages for purposes of education that the 
directors have organized the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature ; while at the same time they have 
borne in mind the necessity of making the system 
pursued as complete as possible in all its branches, 
and capable of every practical development. The 
direetors have also extended many privileges to 
the pupils, such as the free admission to the Palace 
on all days when the classes are attended, and the 
purchase-right to a full season ticket, admitting 
to the Palace on every occasion when open to the 
public, with some other rights, for 10s. 6d. Pro- 
fessorships have been arranged to utilize the whole 
eastern range of Fine Art Courts,and also the series 
on the western side. The magnificent collection 
stored in the Industrial and Technological Museum, 
arranged by Dr. Price, in the galleries at the end of 
the central transept, and described by us in some 
detail, may also be particularized as thus available. 
For the use of these and other collections every 
practical facility is given. The artistic classes are 
superintended by Mr. Edward Goodhall and Mr. 
W. K. Shenton; those for Languages, History, Phy- 
sical Geography, &c. by M. Roche, Dr. Semler, 
Signor Volpe, Rev. C. Boutell, M.A., and Herr 
Sonnenschein; the Music and Singing by Mr. J. 
Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Prout, Signor 
Garcia, Mr. Henry Leslie, &c.; and even Dancing 
is not forgotten. Mr. 8. Leigh Sotheby has offered 
a prize to be competed for in the class for figure- 
drawing, and other similar prizes will, doubtless, 
be announced. 





IRELAND. 

Tue Carmelite Fathers at Dublin have built a 
small church in the rear of their schools in 
Dominick-street. It is 60 feet by 26 feet, divided 
into nave and chancel, and has a cloister along 
the side and back, and serving as a vestry. The 
ceiling is groined in five compartments, and the 
interior is lighted by five double lancet Gothic 
windows at each side. Externally, the walling 
displays alternate courses of granite and black 
stone (calp), with a double plinth course of granite, 
wrought and chamfered, and red bricks are intro- 
duced alternately with granite in the window 
arched heads. A crenellated parapet extends on 
the top, and the roof has a crested ridge. Mr. 
O. T. Healey is the architect. 

The works on the Athenry and Tuam Railway 
are in a forward state, and the officers travel on 
the line as far as Ballyglinnon. This railway will 
be a great advantage when complete, as the pre- 
sent ‘‘carring” system from the stations of the 
Midland Railway to the several towns in the 
counties of Sligo, Mayo, and Galway, is miserably 
tedious. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Armagh has 
been twenty years in course of erection, and up- 
wards of 30,000/. have been expended thereon, 
independently of a contract for 15,000/. recently 
entered into to complete it. The roofing is now 
being proceeded with. 

It is stated that a new town-hall for Sligo is 
projected. The rising town of Ballina requires 
some public hall likewise, and a little more energy 
and earnestness of purpose infused into the Town 
Commissioners’ Councils. 

A new church is to be built at Sydenham, near 
Belfast, according to designs by Mr. W. J. Barre, 
of Belfast and Newry, architect. 

The Police Valuator of Belfast reports that 
198 new houses in that town have been occupied 
for the first time since 1st January last. 

A new line of railway, from Downpatrick to 
Newry, is projected, and will pass within three- 
quarters of a mile of Clough and Seaford respect- 
ively, along the western shore of Dundrum, close 
to the towns of Dundrum and Maghera, within 
two miles of Newcastle, 14 mile from Bryansford 
aud Castlewellan, and crossing the nn at 
McComb’s-bridge, thence to Rathfriland and the 
terminus at Newry, which will be in Edward- 
street, in common with the Newry, Warrenpoint, 
and Armagh Railway, 





Mr. Richard Williamson, C.E. (for many years 
surveyor for the east division of Omagh), has been 
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appointed surveyor for the city and county of 
Derry, in the room of the late Mr. Stewart 
Gordon, C.E. 

Alterations and additions are to be made to 
Dunmanway National School, Cork, by the Board 
of Public Works. Tenders to 6th of September. 





THE LONDON MASTER BAKERS’ 
ALMSHOUSES. 


Aw addition has been made to the Bakers’ 
Almshouses, When, some ten years ago, a society 
was established in London for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to abolish the system of Christmas- 
boxes, it was, at the same time, deemed desirable 
to request the millers, who were in the habit of 
presenting to their customers, amongst other good 
and seasonable gifts, whole flocks of Christmas tur- 
keys, to divert the flight of their donations into a 
new channel ; and the millers, entering at once into 
the spirit of the suggestion, converted the turkeys 
into sterling value, represented in pounds sterling 
at the sum of 7007. This donation, an annual 
one, accumulated rapidly ; and in 1857 the money 
was converted into the row of almshouses—fourteen 
in number—in the Lea Bridge-road, Essex. Each 
tenement (consisting of a bed-room, sitting-room, 
and kitchen) is an asylum for a decayed master 
baker, either alone or with his wife, who is besides 
provided with fuel and a money-payment of 30s. 
a month, The expenses are defrayed by annual 
subscriptions and donations. A desire has been a 
long time existing to extend the advantages of 
the institution ; and the late Mr. Waters, of the 
firm of Waters & Steel, Bankside, having left 
1,0007., which the committee came into possession 
of this year, towards carrying out the design, it 
was at once determined that a wing (on the 
eastern side) should be added to the building. 
Mr. H. W. Nevill, the Welsh bread manufacturer, 
of Holborn, has contributed the expense of one of 
the additional tenements,—an example which, it is 
expected, will be somewhat extensively followed. 
The architect is Mr. T. Knightley: the builder is 
Mr. E. Clark, of Tottenham. It is intended that 
ultimately there shall be fifty-four of these tene- 
ments, and the whole will then form three sides 
of a quadrangle. 





VENTILATION. 


UntTI0 a very recent period the proper admission 
of the atmosphere to residential or other buildings 
was but little studied, and it was not until the 
evils arising from the unwholesome condition of 
barracks, hospitals, and private dwellings attracted 
observation that structural improvements were 
called for in the public as well as domestic edifices 
of the day. 

A very simple and effective ventilator, as pa- 
tented by Mr. W. Cooke, of Upper Stamford- 
street, has been exhibited in model at the office 
of the Builder. It appears to be peculiarly 
adapted for the use of dwellings in which no 
structural provision had been previously made. 
It is constructed of wire gauze, or perforated zinc, 
and is fitted to the aperture of the window above, 
and to the sash below, folding in widths, and 
lying horizontally beneath the reveal, and out of 
sight when closed. The fitting up, as well as the 
removal of the apparatus, is easily effected, and it 
can be detached with facility. The intervention 
of the coarse gauze or perforated zinc breaks the 
draught, but admits sufficient to sustain the vital 
current in freshness, and at the same time guards 
us against too sudden changes of temperature. 

There are, however, other objects to which 
these ventilators are peculiarly applicable, such 
as the cabins of ships, and to carriages generally, 
and to stables. The patent we suppose simply 
applies to the mode of fitting up. 








HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 


Tue following is the report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire how far it may be 
practicable to afford better shelter to our shipping 
upon our coasts than is at present afforded, by the 
adoption of some plan for the construction of 
break-waters and harbours less costly and better 
adapted for certain localities than the system of 
solid masonry hitherto in use, and whether any 
such plan appears likely to be also serviceable for 
the improvement of our national defence, and to 
report to the House :— 


“he committee have met and considered the subject- 
matter referred to them, and have examined several wit- 
nesses in relation thereto, and various designs of floating 
and other breakwaters have been laid before them. 

The committee feel the importance of seeking every 
means by which harbours and breakwaters of a less costly 
construction than those at present in course of formation 
could be placed on various parts of the coast, 
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They have taken much evidence on this subject, and 
have had their attention especially called to floating break- 
waters, of which several plans have been submitted to 
them. Upon the advantages to be derived from these 
constructions the evidence is conflicting. 

The committee are not prepared to recommend that the 
Government should undertake the task of constructing 
breakwaters on these principles ; but, looking to the vast 
cost of harbours constructed upon the systems hitherto in 
use, they are of opinion that a moderate sum may be ad- 
vantageously expended by Government in testing any | 
plans which may offer a probability of important results 
in great future saving of money, and in giving protection 
to life and property in various localities. 

To carry this object into effect, the committee recom- 
mend that a sum, not exceeding 10,000/., be placed at the 
disposal of the Admiralty. 

The committee have received evidence on the question 
of the deposit of silt in the large harbours now under con 
struction. Some witnesses have stated thet these harbours | 
are gradually deteriorating from the accu:rnulation of silt. 
The hydrographer of the Admiralty has, however, informed 
the committee that at Dover, Portland, Plymouth, and 
Kingstown, recent soundings show that there is no deposit, 
The slight silting of a few inches at Holyhead Refuge Har- 
bour may, it is stated, fairly be attributed to the millions 
of tons of stone, fresh from the quarry, that have been 
tipped into the sea in the construction of the break water, 
and that this cause of deposit will consequently cease 
when the works are brought to a close. 

The Committee further recommend that the attention of 
the Admiralty and Board of Trade should be invited to this 
important subject, to consider whether any facilities can 
be given to public bodies or to private companies who 
may desire, at their own risk, to improve our harbours, or 
to give increased protection to our coasting trade. 

And the committee have directed the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before them, together with an appendix, to 
be laid before your Lordships. 

August 2.” 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


Drinking-Fountains.—A recently passed statute 
provides that if any person do any damage, 
whereby any well, fountain, or pump is fouled, he 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. The 
same Act provides that all wells, fountains, or 
pumps, provided for the use of the inhabitants of | 
any place (and not being the property of any | 
person or corporation, other than the officers of | 
such place), are to be vested in the local authority | 
of the place under the Act, who are from time to 
time to cause them to be kept in good repair and 
condition, and free from all pollution. 

Family Deed.—A person, against whom two | 
actions of trespass had been brouglit, executed, 
several days before the trial, a conveyance of all 
his property to his daughter without valuable | 
consideration. The deed was declared to be} 
fraudulent and void under the statute of 13th 
Elizabeth.— Barling v. Bishopp. 

Proof in Bankruptey.—A married woman lent | 
& person money out of her own earnings while | 
she was living apart from her husband and not | 
maintained by him. The debtor became bank- 
rupt, and it was held that the wife might alone 





proof.— Exparte Coles. 

Landlord and Tenant.—An owner agreed to 
grant to a tenant a lease for twelve years of 
certain lands, on condition that the tenant would 


manner. The tenant entered into possession, but | 
the lease was not granted; and, after four years, | 
he received notice to quit, on the ground that the 

farm had not been properly farmed. He applied | 
to the Court of Chancery for the enforcement of | 
the covenant to grant the lease, and the Court | 
decreed in his favour, as it was not proved that | 
there had been such a departure from good hus- | 
bandry as would have worked a forfeiture of the 

lease if it had been granted.— Rankin v. Lay. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
various architectural societies in the provinces :— 


“9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., 
August, 1860, 


Srr,—We are instructed by the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, to request that you will be good enough to 
bring before the notice of your Society the en- 
closed proposal of the Council for establishing a 
system of Architectural Examination; and we 
should feel much obliged if you would, by the end 
of September, if possible, favour us with the 
opinion of your Society upon the said proposal, 
and with any suggestion or modification which 
may be recommended by its members collectively 
or individually. 

We should, of course, be happy to receive such 
suggestions in any form which may be considered 
best by your Society; bat we may be allowed to 
mention that, as there are several societies whose 
opinions we hope to elicit, it would serve to put 
the whole matter in a clearer way for working out 


prove the debt, the husband refusing to join in the 


cultivate the lands in a good and husbandlike | 





of resolutions, which should either adopt, alter, or 
reject those put forward by the Council, and, so 
far as possible, run parallel with them. 

We could then collate together, without much 
difficulty, the opinions of the several Societies, and 
ascertain how nearly they coincide, or wherein they 
differ most importantly. 

We annex also a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the members of the Institute, the adjourn- 
ment having been agreed to in order to ascertain, 
if possible, the opinion of those gentlemen whose 
residence and practice are away from London, and 


| who are no doubt fully represented by your Society 


and others. 

We need scarcely mention that the Council 
attach great importance to the success of this 
movement, and would wish to know whether (al- 
though perhaps differing as to the detail) your 
Society would be in a position to assist in carrying 
it out effectively. 

We remain, &c., 
(Signed) os HAYTER Lewis, } en te™ 
AMES BELL, 5 





HEREFORD CLOCK-TOWER AND 
ENTRANCE COMPETITION. 

THE selected design for the clocktower (men- 
tioned in our last) is found to be by Mr. C. H. 
Edwards, of London; the design for the market 
entrance, by Mr. J. Clayton, of Hereford. 





Srr,—As the author of the two designs, num- 
bered 39, one for the proposed clock-tower, the 
other for the clock-turret gateway, selected by a 
majority of votes of the subscribers as described 
in your last number, allow me to correct an im- 
pression which might otherwise prevail as to the 
correctness of the proceedings, owing to the 
observations made by Mr. Anthony at the close 
of the meeting. 

It appears Mr. Anthony observed “on look- 
ing at the voting papers, that he was sur- 
prised to find that many had only voted for one 
design, whereas he understood they were to vote 
for three.” Mr. Anthony also gives his impres- 
sion, that had this been otherwise “50 would 
have had a considerable majority.” From this it 
may be inferred, that 39 had surreptitiously ob- 
tained the advantage by single voting, and that 
the same was a mode of proceeding not under- 
stood or warranted by the meeting. As to single 
voting, if Mr. Anthony had also taken the trouble 
to have scrutinized the votes recorded for No. 50, 
he would have found single votes amongst that 
list, though, unfortunately, only two ! to four ! of 
his opponents, and which, had they all been struck 
| off, would not have given 50 a majority. 
| As to the general impression of the meeting, it 
| will be at once evident that more than one-half 
| those present must have voted plumpers or single 
/ votes for the clock-turret gateway, No. 39, or 
there would not have been a majority of twenty- 
four over the other two designs. This having 
passed unnoticed, your readers will be able to 
form an opinion of the motive and good taste of 
the observations alluded to, and also of any 
subsequent proceedings which may be brought 
before their notice. 

All that I have now to observe, beyondreminding 
your readers that I hold the appointment of archi- 
tect, and am now proceeding with the works of the 
Hereford Market Improvements, is, that I could 
some tales unfold with reference to the proceedings 
of this competition (in which competitors play their 
part), not calculated, I should imagine, to in- 
crease the zeal of those members of the profession 
who now so greedily grasp at the paltry bait, and 
so recklessly enter the unwholesome ranks of 
competition. Joun CLAYTON. 

P.S. You will perceive, by the resolution re- 
lating to clock-tower, that the fine old-timber 
Town-hall seems doomed to be removed. I 
should mention, that I had also a drawing of the 
restoration of this building, without the upper 
story, giving block at west end, in the Clock- 
tower Competition. 





Att Sarmrs Cuurcu, KENSINGTON - PARK, 
NorrinG-H1LL.—There is again a report that the 
works at the above church (of which we gave an 
engraving in 1855) will shortly be resumed, with 
a view to its consecration on the lst November 
next. 38,5007. are required for fittings and debt. 
The Rev. John Light, M.A., of Ashton-under- 
Lyue, has been appointed the first incumbent. A 
daily cathedral service will be performed morning 
and evening. Dr. James Pech, of New Col: ~, 
Oxford, and Mr. William Sudlow, are the orga § 











if your suggestions could be embodied in a series 


and choirmaster, 
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WALTON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Watton Hatt, situate about eight miles south 
of Warwick, and the seat of Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, Bart., bas been undergoing considerable 
alteration and enlargement during the past two 
years, under the direction of Mr. Scott; and our 
engraving shows the present appearance, now that 
it is nearly completed. The buildings occupy a 
considerable space of ground, as may be seen by 
referring to the annexed plan, and each eleva- 
tion of the principal mass possesses architec- 
tural features. A spacious conservatory, too, 
forms an important addition to this portion of the 
house, of which most of the old walls remain. 





The entrance-porch, hall, and principal staircase 
are, however, wholly new. Considerable attention 
has been paid to the arrangement of the several 
offices, which are planned in a quadrangular form. 
The kitchen occupies one of the angles, and the 
larder a detached building in the centre. 


The walls are constructed of local stone, with 
Bath stone for the dressings. The roofs are of 
green and blue slates, used alternately. The 
metal work has been chiefly supplied by Potter, 
of South Molton-street. The general contractor 
is Mr. Norris, of Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, and the clerk of works is Mr. Walter 
Scott. 





KETTERING CEMETERY COMPETITION. 

SEVERAL architects replied to the advertise- 
ment of the Burial Board. Recently the Board 
selected the design marked “ Dum Spiro Spero,” 
which proved to be by Mr. R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect, of Melton Mowbray, under whose super- 
intendence the works will be at once carried out. 





Crry Avtumy Exnrsrt1on.—Messrs. Hayward 
& Leggatt have opened an exhibition of modern 
paintings under this title, in their gallery, 28, 
—— It includes several well-known excellent 
wor 
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Appitions By Mr. G. G. Scorr, Arcurrecr. 
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MESSRS. EVANS & PULLAN’S DESIGNS 
FOR LILLE CATHEDRAL. 


THE design for Lille Cathedral submitted by 
Mr. G. G. Evans and Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan 
was not amongst those rewarded, but it was 
warmly commended by some from this country 
who viewed all the drawings sent in, and this has 
led the architects to publish it by means of 
photography.* The design is set forth on thirty- 
one sheets in a portfolio, with some printed 


observations inscribed to Mr. A. Beresford Hope. | 


The drawings show considerable acquaintance 
with Medieval models, and a ready pencil. 
We may mention that progress is being made 


with the cathedral for Lille rather by preparing | 
stones, for columns and other parts, than by set- | 


ting them. A lottery is on foot for 18,000/. : the 
sum of 3,200/. is to be distributed in prizes. 
Meantime service is performed in the crypt under 


the Lady Chapel. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC. 


As was to be expected, it now appears that 
the iron covering of the Red Sea telegraph 
was quite rotten, like that of the Atlantic 
telegraph, and in course of a single year. The 
gutta-percha covering is also said to have 
been defective; but is it not quite likely that 
the rusting iron will eat into the gutta-percha 
itself, and destroy it as an insulator? Ship 
timbers, at least, become curiously changed and 
blackened where iron bolts pass through them ; 
and this appears to arise from the catalytic action 
of the oxygen, which rusts the metal, and is trans- 
ferred to the adjoining material, aud replaced by 
new oxygen in the rust, by a now well-known 
chemical action. This will only form an addi- 
tional reason for rejecting iron as a covering to 
telegraphic lines. Copper, as we have ere now 
said, would be better and cheaper in the end, 
were any such ponderous covering still held 
to be essential; and, indeed, this is now sug- 
gested in the Malta Times for a new Red Sea 
cable. Iron, too, being a positively electric metal, 
and copper a negatively electric one, may not the 
insulating material, thus placed between two fires, 
as it were, in iron covered cables, be actually 
destroyed by electrical action? In every way, 
iron ought to be rejected; and, if the telegraphic 
wires were made of greater calibre, as they really 
appear to require to be in long lines, the only addi- 
tionalstrengthening, besides a goodinsulating mate- 
rial, such as India rubber, if it can now be rightly 
and economically applied, would appear to be an 
outer covering of tarred rope-yarn. The French 
threaten to cut us out as layers of an Atlantic 
line, but are they properly prepared with a really 
improved cable ? 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Edenbridge (Kent).—The church here has been 
restored and reopened. The old pews have been 
removed: the gallery at the west end, in which 
the organ stood and the choir were seated, has 
been taken down : the partition in the south-west 
corner, which rudely served the purpose of a 
vestry, has disappeared : the chancel has changed 
its appearance considerably : a fresh pavement has 
been laid throughout the church: a vestry has 
been added on the north side; and the pulpit, 
organ, and baptismal font have changed their 
positions in harmony with other alterations. The 
whole restoration has been effected by the applica- 
tion of the voluntary principle, which has lately 
been so greatly developed throughout the country. 
The sittings consist of open benches, providing 
accommodation for upwards of a thousand persons, 
a large proportion of them free. In the body of 
the church they are made of deal, stained and 
varnished ; those in the chancel being of varnished 
oak. In the chancel, Maw’s tiles have been used 
for the flooring. The altar, in all its appoint- 
ments, is entirely new, the cloth of red 
velvet; and there is a new painted window, 
the gift of Mrs. F. R. Gore, which makes a 
graceful addition to the ornamentations of the 
chancel. All the doors of the church are new, 
and amongst other additions is a window at the 
south-west end, where the partition used as a 
vestry originally stood. There is a new apparatus 
for the heating of the church. 

Marlborough.—The cemetery chapel has been 
commenced, Mr. J. May, builder, has taken the 
contract for 510/., including the lych gate, of 
which sum, in addition to the presentation of the 
land, the Marquis of Ailesbury has contributed 
2002. 


* Published by the Authors, Wimborne Minster. 








Guernsey.—A small chapei in St. Peter’s Port, 
Guernsey, hitherto known as Bethel Chapel, has 
been reopened, after enlargement and decoration, 
under the dedication of All Saints. In spite of 
difficulties of site and space, says the Dorset 
Chronicle, a chancel has been won from the ad- 
joining house, small indeed, yet proportioned to 
the size of the chapel, which will accommodate 
about 330 worshippers. 

Worcester.—A rectory-house for St. Nicholas is 





about to be erected. A suitable site, says the 
| local Herald, has been purchased at Lansdowne- 
| crescent; and, by an advertisement, builders’ esti- 

mates are to be sent in at once to the architect, 
| Mr. William Jeffries Hopkins. 

Bristol.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of a new church, to be added to the list of sacred 
edifices with which the extensive parish of St. 
Philip and Jacob abounds. The building will be 
| in the Early Gothic style, and consist of a nave 
and two aisles; and it is proposed t6 add a chancel 
at a future time, while a portion of the ground 
| adjoining the site is reserved for a school, The 
|length of the church will be 86 feet, with a 
| breadth and elevation of 50 feet, the material 
|employed being Hanham stone, with freestone 
dressings. The aisles will be divided from the 
nave by rows of pillars, with ornamental stone 
capitals, and the church is laid out for 700 
sittings. The principal entrance will be at the 
west side of the building, facing the New-road, 
the porch being on the south, Space will also be 
left for a gallery. 

Cardiff—The foundation-stone of the new 
Roman Catholic Chapel, in Plucca-lane, has been 
laid. The architect is Mr. C. F. Hanson, of 
Bristol, and Mr. Webb, of this town, is the 
builder. The size of the chapel will be 140 feet 
by 70 feet. The style will be Gothic; and, when 
the necessary funds are raised, a tower will be 
built. 

Welby.—The church belonging to this parish 
is undergoing a thorough restoration, including 
re-roofing the whole and re-building a portion of 
the south wall, together with a new porch, Kc. 
Situated in an obscure position, at some distance 
from the lodges which constitute the parish, this 
church is almost unknown to the public. It has, 
however, some points of interest to the antiquary, 
and will doubtless be brought into notice by the 
effort now being made to render it fit for divine 
service. The works are being carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect, of Melton Mowbray. 

Calderbrook (Manchester),—The foundation- 
stone has been laid of a new church, to be dedi- 
cated to St. James, on the hill-side, within a short 
distance of the entrance to Summit Tunnel, near 
Littleborough, in the township of Calderbrook. 
The new church will have a spire 155 feet high: 
it will contain sittings for 500 people. The style 
of architecture will be the Decorated. The 
edifice will have a chancel, nave, north aisle, and 
a chapel for the family of the Deardens, similar to 
the Trinity Chapel in Rochdale parish church. 
The seats will be open stalls, the roof timbers 
visible, and the chief windows are to be filled with 
stained glass. 

Whitwell (Yorkshire.)—At Whitwell, near 
Malton, a new church has been erected at a cost of 
several thousand pounds, and also endowed to the 
amount of 1507. per annum, by Lady Lechmere, 
the wife of Sir Edmond A. H. Lechmere, Bart., of 
Rhyddcourt, Worcestershire. Lady Lechmere de- 
voted 3,700/. for the purpose of building the 
church, but this sum is exclusive of the cost of the 
site, which contains between two and three roods 
of land, the greater part, of course, intended for 
a churchyard, The architect selected was Mr. 
Street. The style of the building, says the York 
Herald, is Geometrical Middle Pointed. Its ex- 
treme interior length is 80 feet, the breadth of 
the nave 18 feet 6 inches, and of the chancel 
17 feet 3 inches. It will accommodate 180 per- 
sons. The church is built of Whitby stone of two 
colours, the dark colour being inserted as bands. 
There is a lych gate at the principal entrance, and 
the yard is entirely enclosed by a stone wall. 


the height from the ground to the top of the spire 
is 113 feet. The tower contains a peal of six 
bells, which were cast by Messrs, Warner & Sons, 
of London. An apparatus has been fixed under 
the central passage of the church for warming the 
building. The floor of the nave is laid with Minton 
tiles—black, red, chocolate, and buff. The chancel 
is laid with figured encaustic tiles of various pat- 
terns, and the walls up to the string coursing in- 
ternally are also laid with coloured tiles and en- 
caustic figured bands. The reredos is by Mr. Earp, 
of London, and is composed of Mansfield yellow 
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stone, Staffordshire alabaster, rouge Royal, Langue- 
doc, Galway, Devonshire red marble and pebbles, 
and Derbyshire spar. The east window is a 
three-light, presented by Sir E. Lechmere. This 
window, which cost 140/, and is by Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell, of London, represents the crucifixion 
in the centre, with St. John and the centurion 
on one side, and the mother of our Lord and the 
two Maries on the other side. The two side win- 
dows of the chancel were presented by A. Stephens, 
esq., of Fostyn Hall (late of Whitwell Hall), and 
Mrs, Stephens, Lady Lechmere being the daughter 
of the latter. These windows cost about 50/. The 
west window, representing the four evangelists, is 
the gift of the tenantry. This window will also 
cost about 50/., and it, as well as the windows just 
mentioned, is the production of Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle. The seats are composed of movable 
open oak benches. The font is of Caen stone, 
inlaid with discs of coloured marbles and spars. 
The pulpit is of Caen stone, with red Mansfield 
steps. The carving, both in the interior and ex- 
terior of the church, is by Mr. W. Pearce, 
of London The roof of the building is open 
timbered, and covered with red tiles, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Shaftoe, of York, the contractor 
for the work. The organ, supplied by Mr. Willis, 
of London, is placed under the tower. The wood- 
work was executed by Mr. W. Cook, of York ; and 
the sconces and other wrought iron work were 
supplied by Mr. Lever, of Maidenhead. ‘The clerk 
of the works was Mr. J. Chick, agent of Sir E. 
Lechmere, in Worcestershire. The church has 
been dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, and 
consecrated by the new Archbishop of York. 
Howsham( Yorkshire).—Mrs. Cholmley, of How- 
sham Hall, has caused a new church to be erected 
at the pleasant village of Howsham, which is only 
three or four miles from Whitwell, where Lady 
Lechmere’s church has just been opened. Mrs, 
Cholmley’s church has been built in memory of 
her late husband, Col. Cholmley. Like Lady Lech- 
mere, she has also endowed her church, the entire 
cost of which will amount to between 2,000/. and 
83,0007. The church is dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist. The style of architecture is Geome- 
trical Middle Pointed. The nave is 40 feet, and 
the chancel 29 feet inlength. The breadth of the 
nave is 20 feet 9 inches, and of the chancel 15 feet. 
Accommodation has been provided for about 
the same number of persons as in Whitwell church. 
The porch occupies a portion of the extreme west 
end of the building, the remainder of which is 
occupied by the tower, which has a pyramidal 
capping, supported by Mansfield stone and marble 
columns. In the tower are four bells, which were 
cast by Messrs. Warner & Son, of London. The 
church is built of Whitby stone, from the quar- 
ries of Mr. John Bolton, similar to that used at 
Whitwell, and it is relieved by coloured bands. 
The chancel terminates with an apse in the 
wooden groined roof of the same, which is in seven 
compartments, and has been painted in varied 
colours, by Mr. E. O. P. Harrison, of London. 
The remaining portion of the roofing is open tim- 
bered, and of stained deal. The three apse win- 
dows contain six lights. The one to the north 
represents the Last Supper and the Agony in the 
Garden : the centre one contains the Crucifixion, 
and the Taking-down from the Cross; and the 
next represents the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion. The south window of the chancel is of three 
lights, and represents the Six Acts of Mercy, as 
recorded by Christ, in the twenty-fifth chapter of 





The tower is on the south side of the chancel, and | 


| Matthew. The two easternmost windows of the 
| nave are of two lights each, and represent the Four 
| Evangelists, The third window is of three lights, 
| representing the Baptism of Christ, Christ inviting 
little Children to come unte Him, and the other 
_Tepresents Him as Feeding the Lambs. The circu- 
‘lar west window represents Christ Judging the 
World, and six lights contain the evangelistic 
'symbols. The window in the chancel, represent- 
‘ing the Six Acts of Mercy, was given by the 
tenantry on the Howsham estate. The whole of 
ithe stained glass windows were supplied by 
| Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, The reredos 
|is in three compartments, and is of Caen stone, 
inlaid with marbles and spars. The centre com- 
_ partment contains a Maltese cross, which is com- 
posed of Languedoc marble. This reredos was 
supplied by Mr. Earp, of London. The paving of 
the floor of the church is the same as at Whit- 
well, being composed of Minton tiles; and the 
chancel is figured with encaustic tiles and white 
marble. The pulpit is at the north-east corner of 
the nave, the base and steps being of red Mans- 
field stone, and the remaining portion of Caen 
stone, with inlaid patterns of various coloured 
marbles, The sconces and other wrought-iron 
work were supplied by Mr. Lever, of Maidenhead, 
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Mr. G. E. Street was the architect, and Mr. 
Shaftoe, of York, the contractor; the seats and 
other woodwork being supplied by Mr. W. Cook, 
of York. The edifice has been cousecrated by the 
Archbishop. 

Barnby Dun (near Doncaster).—The church of 
Barnby Dun is about to be restored. Messrs. 
Hadfield & Goldie have been called in by Mr. J. H. 
Newsome, who proposes to restore thoroughly the 
chancel: the nave and aisle have already been re- 
paired to some extent; but it is intended to com- 
plete the good work +o well begun. The church 
is of the thirteenth and fourteeuth centuries. 

Dewsbury Moor.— The Leeds Intelligencer 
states that the whole of St. John’s Church, Dews- 
bury Moor, has recently undergone some necessary 
repairs. The roof of the tower has been entirely 
renewed. It had been for some time in a very 
dilapidated condition, owing to the decayed state 
of the woodwork. The exposed parts of the exte- 
rior of the church have been pointed with mastic, 
to exclude damp. The interior of the building 
has also been renovated. The ceiling has been 
coloured in panels with a brown mathier, and the 
ribs or spandrils are thrown up in white. The 
walls are done a warm stone colour. The heating 
apparatus has also been renewed. 

Bradford.—That portion of the borough ceme- 

tery at Scholemoor appropriated to the Church of 
England has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Ripon. The works have been executed under the 
direction of Mr. Gott, the borough surveyor. The 
twenty acres of ground already appropriated 
appear to form almost a square, The entrance 
boundary in Necropolis-road consists of palisading 
and entrance gates. A large house, the residence 
of Mr. Seaton, the registrar of the cemetery, 
stands near the entrance. Two sides of the 
ground are enclosed by high stone walls. A low 
boundary wall divides the cemetery from the un- 
appropriated ground at the bottom. A carriage 
road, running from the entrance gate to the 
bottom, divides it, nearly in the centre, into two 
portions ; one, on the western side, being intended 
for the Episcopalians, and the other, on the eastern 
side, for the Nonconformists. The two portions 
of ground are crossed near the middle by a broad 
terrace. On each side of the terrace is erected a 
chapel. The registrar’s house and the chapels 
were erected from the designs of Mr. E. Milnes, 
architect. The style of architecture is the Geo- 
metrical Decorated. The cost of the building and 
the boundary walls was about 2,500/.——St. 
Thomas’s Church, designed to accommodate 750 
people, will shortly be commenced. The site has 
been presented to the committee, and plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
of Bradford. The estimated outlay is 2,300. 

Harrogate. — A short time ago several archi- 
tects were invited to furnish designs for the new 
Independent Chapel proposed to be erected at 
Harrogate. London, Bristol, Leeds, Bradford, 
Cardiff, and Darlington, responded to the call. 
The designs sent in by Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson, of Bradford, were selected. The building 
will occupy a prominent position at the entrance 
of the Victoria Park. The style is Geometric. 
A tower and spire rise at the south-east angle to 
a height of 150 feet. The estimated outlay is 
4,000/. Christ Church, High-Harrogate, is also 
to be considerably enlarged, by the addition of 
new transepts, chancel, organ-loft, and vestries, 
and by other alterations, also under the direction 
of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 

Hull.—The foundation stone of anew Wesleyan 
chapel bas been laid on the Beverley-road, by the 
mayor, Mr. Z. C. Pearson. The edifice will be 
in the Gothic style of the Decorated period. The 
internal dimensions of the chapel are 90 feet by 
54 feet, and accommodation is provided for about 
1,200 persons. On the sides of the main buildings 
in front are projecting wings, with stone stair- 
cases to the galleries. The principal front has a 
large four-light traceried window in the centre, 
and the gable is finished with an ornamental stone 
turret. The design was furnished by Mr. W. 
Botterill, of Hull, architect, and the edifice will 
be erected under his superintendence. The walls 
externally are to be of white brick, from Wal- 
lingfen, with dressings of Brodsworth stone. The 
contractors are R. Bailey, bricklayer and plasterer; 
Simpson & Malone, stone-masons ; James Jackson, 

carpenter and joiner; P. T. Harrison, plumber 
and glazier; Pearson, Dannatt, Kroger, & Co. 
iroufounders ; Dawber & Son, slaters; and W. 
Wardale, painter, all of Hull. 

Blyth.—The foundations of a large Roman 
Catholic church for the Benedictine order have 
Just been commenced, upon a site close to the rail- 
way station. It will consist of nave 120 feet in 
length, and transepts, with a bell-turret, and when 





Dunn, of Newcastle, architect, under whose super 
intendence it will be carried out. 
has been taken by Mr. James Howe, of Cowpen 
for 2,200, 


month, 





THE FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


the majority of these monuments. 


found hospitals and charterhouses ? 


some are much less: 


pipes and all; and yet the name of the donor, 
as you have rightly observed, is ostentatiously 
emblazoned, perhaps with his arms,as the perennial 
benefactor of his fellow-citizens! 


fountain of life! 


‘oundress. 
The fountain of honour was in past ages sup- 


every aspirant to public fame can originate glory 
for himself. Would it not be in accordance with 
the system of ancient monumental inscriptions 
to place on the marble or casting, “Sacred 
to the memory of” my Lord, or Baron, or Sir 
James So-and-So? Or if men will seek popular 
recognition, with the fame of a name, let them 
erect something respectable, although it be neither 
colossal nor pyramidal; let them give a bench 
where the weary may rest while they quaff; let 
them place over it a friendly shade, and thereupon 
inscribe, “‘ Stat nominis umbrella.” 

HABITANS INTRA FoNTES. 





WALL PAINTINGS: WEST HAM CHURCH. 


I wave lately seen in your interesting journal 
some remarks on the decorating of the walls of 
public buildings in the city of London. If you 
will allow me a portion of your space, I will give 


All Saints’ Church, West Ham, Essex. This 
church being under repair a few years ago, the 
workmen, in washing off the old whitewash from 
the walls, discovered they were painted, from the 
organ-loft, north and south, above the gallery, 
to the end of the building, in the most showy 
and beautiful colours and gold. I was sent for to 
examine the pictures, and intended to have traced 
the whole of them, if there had been sufficient 
time; but, being afflicted with giddiness, I could not 
stand on the scaffold. The ultimate design and 
purpose of them, however, is quite manifest, by an 
exhibition of sensible figures to inculcate the doc- 





trine of Purgatory. Over the pulpit, in front, 


naked: they are descending, and seem passing 
onward to a certain point. Further on are a 
great many entering the door of Hell: it appears 
to represent a long river of fire. Further on still 
are many persons in it, tormented in the flames, 
all sad and in extreme distress, looking upwards, 
and their hands folded. One chief figure seems to 
represent a friar: he has a long, thick beard. 
Another tall, handsome figure seems to represent 
royalty, having a gilt crown on his head; the 
others, a general class of figures, all in torment 





and fervent prayer. In the upper part of the 
picture there is represented the exterior of a 


completed will contain about 1,000 sittings. The | noble edifice or temple: at the entrance is one 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Archibald M. 


The contract 


Walker.—Another R. C. church at Walker, to 
contain 700 sittings, from the designs of Mr. 
Dunn, is about finished and will be opened this 


Srm,—As an admirer of all modern embellish- 
ments in our fair metropolis, and above all of that 
philanthropy which induces the wealthy to devote 
their substance to the public good, I approve the 
Samaritan virtue that founds and dedicates foun- 


tains for the relief of all who are athirst; but, in| jg a very graceful figure, of a heavenly counte- 


common with all with whom I have conversed, | nance, and with a gilt crown on her heud, who ap- 
having an artistic tone of thought, I cannot but 


deplore the paltriness of design which characterizes 


Look, sir, at this marble tablet of sable hue and 
gilt letters, enframed with the same material, 
varicoloured,—is it not the repetition, only slightly | 
diversified, of the dismal mementos of a country | 


Here is the 
fountain of health, the fountain of bliss, the 
Verily the purchase of so great 
a popularity is cheap, and the smaliness of the gift 
is well contrasted, and at the same time delicately 
satirized, by that lady (we may guess her name) 
who benignantly placed a really tasteful fountain 
in the retirement of the Green-park, contemning 
to arrogate to herself the credit of being the 


posed to have its seat on a throne: in a.p. 1860 


a description of the decorations on the walls of 


are several figures of females in full length, half 


person half-way in the doorway, and guarded 
~| by a second person, who has him in custody, 

and forcing him in, but he appears reluctant 
,|to go in. Near the door is another figure, 

attired in a grave costume, who also appears 
to be an officer, to execute the will of the 
judge, who is richly attired with a sort of turban 
on the head, and his countenance serene and 
happy. There are two figures, who appear like 
angels, as porters of the gate. Ina line with the 
door, in the interior of the temple, is a grave per- 
son, seated in majesty, with a desk before him, 
like our courts of justice. On his right is another 
person to assist in judgment. Beneath these 
figures is seen the place of torment, all along the 
lower part of the picture. Extending to the end 
is continued the place of torment. About midway 


pears as if moved by compassion and tenderness. 
She is leaning forward and helping one out of 
the lake of tire by the band, and another by 
the arm, as if she would succeed in deliver- 
‘ing them from their deplorable situation. This 
figure I suppose is intended for the Virgin 





|Mary. At a little distance is another figure of 


eburch ? It is true there is a living dribble of a consequence, a female, probably an angel, as if 
pint per minute, and two cups inviting way- | assisting the Virgin in her work of mercy, and 
farers to toast the founder or each other; but | raising another out of the burning lake. “There 
where is munificence fled—such munificence as ‘are some at the entrance of the dreadful cave: 
in bygone days led the really benevolent to these look rather pleasanter, and seem as if their 


punishment was but slight. On a noble facing 


One hundred pounds sterling is about the | that spans the north and south walls of the build- 
average cost of these pious consecrations generally: 


we shall soon have model 
castings in iron at the standard price of 20/., 


ing is represented the bottomless pit, with vivid 
flames and smoke, On the edge of the pit are two 
devils, or demons: they are standing one above 
the other. They are made like brutes, having 
long horns growing upright, large ears, wide ugly 
mouths, very large glancing eyes, and cloven feet. 
One has a person in his arms, lying crossways, 
and looks in extreme misery, while they are 
grinning at having gained their prey. There 
were a great number of figures defaced by the 
plasterer’s trowel scraping off the whitewash 
to recolour the walls; but the colours were as 
brilliant as at first executed, and the gilding in 
good preservation. The large Gothic arches that 
stand on the pillars were painted in stripes, cross- 
ways, zebra-pattern. There was a motto in old 
English characters, as follows :— 
‘* Wisdom’s ways are ways of joy."’ 

These paintings were well executed, and must 
have been done by first-rate masters of the art; 
the colours have stood well for hundreds of years, 

Joun Wirson, C.E. 





THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Srr,—* Social” science is yet in its infancy, and 
the laws and principles which intluence the condi- 
tion of human kind generally are but imperfectly 
understood and as feebly enunciated. The Social 
Science Association which has been recently esta- 
blished may be a step in the right direction, but 
is not calculated to effect any great advan- 
tages to society. The very fact of its meetings 
taking place only once in the year is an evidence 
that little good can be expected to result ; yet the 
“social” economy of the human race is, it can 
scarcely be gainsaid, the most important of all the 
sciences that can engage the attention of the 
world, In order that a knowledge of social 
economy may be attained and disseminated by 
and amongst the community, every city and prin- 
cipal town in the United Kingdom should have its 
social science institute, where lectures may be 
delivered by its members or othc,s; having also 
its discussion-class or classes, and a library of 
works relating wholly to social economy. The 
subject is by far too important to be treated as an 
amusing and interesting adjunct for the occasional 
delectation of the members of our various literary 
institutions, whether supported by the aristocratic 
or democratic portions of society, as is now most 
undeniably the case. As a powerful auxiliary to 
the institutes now suggested to be established, the 
Government could give effective aid by granting 
or giving copies of the “blue books” published 
under its auspices, many if not most of them con- 
taining much valuable information in relation to 
“social economy.” They must not take as their 
standard of faith the dogmas of the “economists” of 
the old school, who are now seen to be unsafe 
guides in many instances, leaning too obviously to 
the side of wealth or power ; nor indeed holding by 
the creeds of any particular writer, but culling 


from all matter worthy thought and discussion. It 
may be incidentally observed, that the study of 
“social” economy per se is one that should have a 
place in all schools, and indeed a foremost rank 
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therein. The subscriptions to such institutes now 
suggested should be very moderate, so as to be 
accessible to those of humble means, who form a 
majority in the community, assisted, it may be, by 
the voluntary aid of the wealthier classes. Already 
there is a Journal of Social Science, and one or 
two others more or less directly bearing upon the 
subject, whether able or feeble exponents of the 
cause: were such institutions organized upon an 
efficient basis, we might hope eventually to see 
most if not all of our cities and large towns having 
their own local “journal of social science,” 
distinguished by the name of the city or town 
being prefixed to it. EMA. 





JOHN BUNYAN IN THE LONDON 
GUiLDHALL, 


For some days past the model for a statue to | 
this worthy has stood in the Guildhall for the | 
purpose of view. The famous author of the | 
“Pilgrim’s Progress ” is represented about life- | 
size, seated ; the countenance raised upwards. The | 
expression of the face is good. There are books, a 
broken chain, and other accessories, but as a whole 
it is not quite satisfactory. The model is placed 
on the ground near the Pitt monument, with | 
which it does not interfere. 

With one exception, the monuments in this 
place are to the memory of statesmen and war- 
riors. Many would like to see added memo- 
rials of men who have been connected with the | 
City, and have distinguished themselves. Daniel | 
de Foe lived for long a city life; Hervey, the dis- | 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, resided 
within the City bounds; John Bunyan often 
preached within those limits, and died there. | 
There are others of note who might most worthily | 
find a place within the walls of the Guildhall, and | 
the model which has thus been temporarily set up | 
shows that the introduction of statues of a smaller | 
size than those which are already there would | 
vastly improve the appearance of the hall, be | 
honourable to the City, and interesting to nume- | 
rous visitors who call here. Honest John Stowe | 
should not be forgotten in any such arrangement. | 

AN ARTIST, 








VENTILATION OF WAREHOUSES. 


Sir,—Having read the interesting paper “On 
the Arrangements of Warehouses,” by Mr. John | 
Roberton, in your valuable periodical of the 18th | 
ult., I am led to call your attention to the follow- 
ing quotation :— 





** As connected with salubrity, it would be wrong to | 
omit the mention of an atmosphere loaded with dust and | 
Jine filamentous particles in certain quarters of shipping | 
warehouses, produced in preparing goods for packing. | 
Iknow not how the evil is to be remedied ; but lam 
assured, that it gives rise to coughs and ill-health, in | 
those (often lads), who from morning to night, are 
inhaling it.’’ } 

| 

Mr. Roberton suggests a way, by means of flues | 
in the wall, and a current maintained by a ven- | 
tilating wheel at the top. This would be of very 
little use employed in an atmosphere like that of 
the Manchester warehouses ; and the quantity of | 
air carried off by the ventilating wheel would be 
a drop in the ocean, in comparison to that re- 
quired to purify the rooms, and carry away the 
dust and filamentous particles. 

What is required in these warehouses, where 
the outward and inward atmosphere have little or 
no circulation, is a powerful system of mechanical 
ventilation by propulsion, without which you may 
as well try to find the perpetual motion as to 
obtain perfect ventilation and remove the fila- 
mentous particles contained in the air. 

I might bring forward a great many examples, 
where mechanical ventilation by propulsion has 
been employed with great success in buildings 
similar to those referred to in Manchester; but I 
will content myself with the following one :— 

“* A great complaint was made by the printers of the 
daily paper, Le Moniteur Belge, for want of ventilation in 
their printing-office, where some fifty men were as- 
sembled daily, with a cubical space of not more 
than 700 cubic feet per man : the atmosphere was so foul, 
what with the circulation being im by the dense 
outward atmosphere, which always surrounds densely- 
populated quarters, that the men were generally in a bad 
state ofhealth. Their petition having been agreed to, a 
mechanical system of ventilation, by propulsion, com- 
bined with warming, was adopted.” 


It proved a perfect success, the office being 
perfectly ventilated and cooled during the 
summer, and agreeably warmed in winter, and 
that at a very little cost. Since then no com- 
plaints have ever been made as to the ventilation, 
which, when I visited the office, was perfect. 

I inquired whose plan had been adopted, and 


system you gave a description of in your number 
of June 2, 1860. 

May we hope that our great manufacturers 
will not be slow to follow so good an example, 
and thus alleviate, as far as in them lies, the 
sufferings of mankind. M. G. 





“THE STEAM PLOUGH.” 


I THANK you for drawing attention to my 
circular on this subject, and agree with you that 
it savours strongly of the predominance of No. 1 
interests. But even supposing this to be true 
in its strictest sense, it is only in accordance with 
the healthiest expression of commercial principle. 
However, if my object had been merely to say 
something on this subject, merely to complain of 
an existing evil, I should have been satisfied with 
having had my say without suggesting a remedy ; 
but I believe that a great material result is within 
the scope of accomplishment ; therefore, with the 
statement of the evil, I thought it best to set 
aside appearances, and plainly state my belief in 
the existence of a remedy. You are aware, no 
doubt, that “authorities” on this point say, with 
much confidence, that steam will never take 
entire control over all the various operations of 
the farmer, and that a hilly, soft, and uneven 
surface presents obstacles to the application of 
steam-power which mechanical science will never 
overcome: it would be useless, therefore, for me 
to complain against those efforts which are being 
made, unless 1 was prepared at the same time to 
point to a more effectual method of attaining the 
same end. Now I do affirm, with all the modesty 
with which such a statement should be made in 
the teeth of “scientific dictum,” and yet with all 
the confidence and boldness that the statement (if 
a truth) demands, that as the tractive power of 
the quadruped (which at the present time is the 
chief agent in agricultural labours) is based on 
mechanical principles, and subject to absolute 
and definite law, the same principles, if applied 
to the same purpose through the medium of iron 
and by the agency of steam, are equally sufficient 
and equally capable of contending with every 
difficulty of soil or inclination. These principles 
have never yet been embodied in an engine, and 
they consist in developing the tractive power 
which is due to gravity directly, in contradistinc- 
tion to the present system, which gets all its 
tractive power from friction. Neither a biped nor 


| quadruped could exert a tractive force if the 


centre of gravity was forcibly kept directly per- 
pendicular to the resting puint of the foot ; but in 
drawing, the body is instinctively thrown forward, 
and both the muscular power and the friction is 
subservient to the direct development of the trac- 
tive force due to gravity. Friction, which is most 


|eflicient on a hard and smooth surface, and will 


yield there only 20 per cent. of power (to the 
weight it carries), cannot be relied on for half 
that under unfavourable circumstances. Gravity, 
however, is more efficient on a soft or impressible 
surface, and will yield a tractive power from 50 


| to 100 per cent. of the weight it carries, according 
| to the condition of the soil. 


Having spent a great portion of my life in 
America and the British colonies, I have been 
struck with the immense extent and fruitfulness 
of their agricultural resources, and with the im- 
mense contrast that is exhibited between the pro- 
gress of this branch of industry in America and in 
the British colonies. In India and Australia every 
effort of legislation and other influences is used to 
check the flow of enterprise and industry to this 
its legitimate channel; and, as there is no other 
employment except that offered by manufacture 
which will absorb the industry of the population, 
efforts are constantly being made to tax the im- 
portation of British manufactures ; whilst, at the 
same time, an irritating social and political agita- 
tion is kept up, which is simply due to the absence 
of a legitimate field for remunerative employment. 
Now I contend that a steam plough put into the 
soil of India and the colonies would at once deve- 
lop the most accessible of their resources, give 
abundant employment to all, give to industry a 
natural channel for its energies, and do more to 
promote internal security and commercial pros- 
perity than 300 years of legislation, while at the 
same time the vast increase of material wealth, 
and its distribution, would yield abundant employ- 
ment to the shipping interests, and a cheap and 
reliable supply of raw materials to the manufac- 
turing interests of home. 

Many seasons of commercial depression, of high- 
priced food, and of general distress, have atilicted 
our country; yet all have led to some great and 
good end by drawing attention to the elements of 





found that it was that of Dr. Van Hecke. This 


commercial and social disease, and by concentrat- 


ing the efforts of society towards their removal ; 
and if the disasters which in a ruined harvest 
and a decreasing export trade now seem to hang 
over us should be the means of drawing the atten- 
tion of the commercial community to the vicious 
influences which are now at work in every part of 
British territory, either by legislative restriction 
or by the creation of social disorder, to check the 
abundance of staple produce (with no other object 
but that the antiquated rotten and artificially 
sustained prestige connected with the land here 
should not be encroached on, or its fictitious sanc- 
tity invaded), we shall in a few years look back to 
the present with a feeling of gratitude, conscious 
that, although bitter to the taste, it was but a 
blessing in disguise. 

I will conclude by stating that, as the industry 
of man has three eras of progression, so has steam 
power, viz., manufacture, transport, and agricul- 
ture. The third has not yet been accomplished. 
Before it the fetters of negro slavery will fall, 
and the darkness of superstition and barbarity, 
now protected by the forest and the jungle, will 
disappear: with it will come the advance of com- 
merce, industry, civilization, and constitutional 
freedom ; and behind it the bright noon of Chris- 
tian light. With such a prospect, who would not 
shout with the full foree of his lungs, “ Help! 
Help forward! a steam plough for the idle soil of 
the world.” JouNn GILES. 





THE SALTING OF BRICKWORK. 


Tue question was, I think, asked some time 
since in your paper, whether any means could be 
adopted to prevent the salting of brickwork. In 
a building to which I was architect last year, we 
tried, by the advice of a chemist, oiling the facing 
bricks with linseed oil. The oil was applied with 
a brush to one face and one end of each brick ; 
and, as no salting has appeared on any part of the 
brickwork, which was finished about twelve 
months ago, the experiment seems to have been 
in this case successful. I have found the same 
kind of facing-bricks become salted considerably 
where they have been used without oiling; and, 
from the appearance of the mortar joints in the 
case in question, think that the same would have 
occurred in the present instance had the oiling 
not been adopted. The salting of brickwork is so 
detrimental to its appearance that any means of 
preventing it is of value; and I therefore send you 
the result of my own experience on the subject. 
The oiling rather improves than otherwise the 
colour of the brick. Jos. A. Davies. 








TO PREVENT ROT IN DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Make two or more openings in the external walls, 
and put gratings on them to keep out vermin, 
from below the basement floor. Insert a tile pipe 
into the fire-wall, with one end open to the space 
below the floor, and carry the pipe up the centre 
of the fire wall as «lose as possible to the fire-fiue, 
and out at the chimney head. The air in the pipe 
will be rarefied, being in close contact with the 
fire-flue, thus causing a continuous upward flow, 
sweeping the space below the floor of all the foul 
air, which, in my opinion, is the chief cause of dry- 
rot. The whole of the apartments in the house 
may be ventilated by means of this pipe, by in- 
serting a tube into it at the level of the ceiling, 
with a valve in it to prevent down-draught. I 
have adopted this system for the last ten years, 
because I know of no better. A WorkinG-Man. 





STAINED GLASS FOR ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mvcu having been said and done lately tending 
to increase the funds necessary for putting St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in an efficient and suitable state 
for public worship, it may not be amiss to offer a 
suggestion relative to the adornment of the win- 
dows with stained glass. 

Surely there could scarcely be a more fitting way 
of settling this desideratum than by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London giving one large win- 
dow or series of windows in the choir-end of the 
cathedral : if this were done, there is no doubt the 
great City companies would not be backward in 
filling several more. 

Supposing they each gave a window, it would 
not only do a great deal towards satisfying the 
present much-felt want, but would give to the 
building the character that it should have, of not 
only being our great national church, but of being 
in spirit and motive the Cathedral of the City of 
London. Typical designs might of course be 
chosen by the respective companies which would 
thus symbolize the idea. P. H. N. 
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AMUSEMENTS, 


The Adelphi.—The powerful drama of “ Janet 
Pride ” has been revived here, and the public have 
fully recognized its merits as a striking picture of 
life, and the excellence of the acting in it, espe- 
cially on the part of Mr. Webster, Miss Woolger, 
There are others engaged who 
also efficiently aid in carrying on the rae = 

2 


and Mr. Toole. 


with those named rests the burden. 
Webster’s Richard Pride, one of those minute and 
elaborated delineations in which he excels and 
delights, we have before now spoken. The Greeks 
who made slaves drunk before their children to 
disgust and warn would have seen in this re- 
markable personation a lesson of no trifling 
value. 

The Princess’s.—“ Macbeth,” the first of Mr. 
Kean’s archwological and architectural revivals, 
has been prodaced here, with the original scenery 
and accessories: Mr. James Anderson playing the 
tyrant, and Mr. Weiss and Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
setting forth the music. Mr. A. Harris, the 
lessee, is playing the old Frenchman in “The 
First Night” with great vivacity and humour, to 
introduce Miss Maria Harris as his daughter, a 
promising very young débutante. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METROPO- 
LITAN BUILDING ACT, 
ROOF-COVERINGS: ASPHALTE. 

At the Wandsworth Police-court last weck, Mr. Henry 


Broughton, of Mendip-whart, Battersea, the works of the | 


Asptalte Company, was summoned before Mr. Ingham by 
Mr. Henry Taylor, district surveyor, for covering a certain 
building upon his premises with asphalte instead of slates, 


tiles, metal, or other incombustible material, contrary to | 


the provisions of the Act. 

the question in dispute was of considerable importance 
to the company. 

A gentleman present said he had been in the business 
a number of years, and could state that asphalte was in- 
combustible. He denied that Mr. Taylor was a practical 
man tn the case of asphalte, and therefore he was unable to 
give an opinion. Asphalte was now used for covering 
the roofs of gunpowder magazines at the Tower of 


Londen and otber public buildings. He then instanced 
acase to show its incombustibility. At the late fire at 
Hartiey’s wharf, London-bridge, the flames spread rapidly 


throvghout the building until they came to a roof which | this Samaritan power, we may add, combined 


was covered with a-phalte, when their farther progress 
was stopped, and m fact the roof extinguished the fire, 
A piece of a-phalte was produced, and his worship 


bustible or not. 


All the parties, with the magistrate, proceeded to the | 


reserve-room of the station, where there was a fire in the 


grate. The fire having been poked, Mr. Ingham thrust 
the piece of asphaite into the burning coals, when it im- 
mediately flared away, to use the words of a constable 
who was present, hke a candle. 
being poked out of the fire the flames instantly went out. 


fire would burn to the asphaite covering, and would go 
no further. 


Mr. Taylor was unable to make out his case in con- 


sequence of his not being able to prove the service of a | 
| 


notice, 

On the part of the defendants it was stated they were 
ready to waive that informality, and to have his wurship’s 
decison upon the merits of the case 

Mr. Ingnam said thet, with the experiment just made, 
he should rather deciine to say whether asphalte was 


combustible or iecombustible within the meaning of the | 


Act, and he therefore cismissed the summons on the 
grounds of the informality in the proof of the notice. 

Mr. Taylor ssid he should serve the partics with 
another notice. 


Books Heceved. 


Notes on Nursing; what it is, and what it is not- 





By FiLorence NIGHTINGALE. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Harrison, 
Pall-mall. 1860. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is no less distinguished 
for her intellectual ability, aud originality of 
thought, than she has long been for her benevolence, 
her moral energy, and her enthusiastic devotion 
to the good cause to which she has so dis- 
intereatedly devoted her life, and so unmercifully 
sacrificed ber health. She is moreover one of the 
most animated and skilful of writers, as the public 
have now the advantage of knowing through the 
publication of ber very valuable “ Notes on 
Nursing.” Yet she is by no means what is 
commenly called a “strong-minded” or “ mascu- 
line” woman: none was ever more womanly in 
every turn of thought and act—in every sense of 
the beloved and beautiful expression. This 
leading feature of her character shines out 
everywhere throughout her work, but one 
can especially perceive it in her occasional exhor- 
tations to those for whose benefit she designs her 
“hints,” as she modestly terms them. Thus, at 
the very close of her volume, she says,— 

1 would earnestly ask my sisters to keep clear of both 
the jargons now current everywhere (for they are equally 
jargons); of the jargon, namely, about the “rights” of 
women, which urges women to do all that men do, in- 
cluding the medical and other professions, merely because 
ten 4o it, and without regard to whether this is the best 


either of these cries. 


from without. 


a woman.” 
whether it is ‘‘ suitable for a woman ’’ or not. 


done it, that it has been done by a woman. 


God's work, in simplicity and singleness ot heart. 











Upon the asphalte it 
|worthy of their perusal; but especially so are 
The gentleman interested contended that on a roof the | 


‘tunity of being guilty. 


| being dignified with the (very erroneously ap- 





Its pro- 
saic repulsions are still completely obliterated 
in her estimation by its poetic attractions. “ This 


book,” sbe remarks, in a supplementary chapter, 


“ takes away all the poetry of nursing it will be 
said, and makes it the most prosaic of human 
things. My dear sister, there is nothing in the 
world, except perhaps education, so much the re- 
verse of prosaic, or which requires so much power 
of throwing yourself into others’ feelings which 
you have never felt; and, if you have none of this 
power, you had better let nursing alone.” And 


with a vigorous and penetrative intellect, con- 


The “ Notes on Nursing” contain not a few 
“hints” of importance to architects and builders. 


ludeed, as respects the right construction of 


hospitals and dwellings for the promotion of con- 
valescence in the sick, the whole work is well 


the distinct and separate sections in which the 
author treats of “ Ventilation and Warming,” 
and on “ Health of Houses.” 

In the following remarks on pure air to a dwell- 
ing, Miss Nightingale, while stating what is 
otherwise perfectly true, blames architects for 
that of which they bave but seldom an oppor- 
This arises, however, 
simply trom her adoption of a popular use of 
the word architect,—all builders, in that sense, 


plied) name of architect :— 


To have pure air, your house must be so constructed 
as that the outer atmosphere shall find its way with ease 
to every corner of it. House architects hardly ever con- 
sider this. The object in builcing a house is to obtain the 
largest interest for the money, not to save doctors’ bills 


to the tenants. But, if tenants should ever become so | 


wise as to refuse to occupy unhealthily constructed 
houses, and if insurance companies should ever come to 
und: rstand their interest so thoroughly as to pay a sani- 
tary surveyor to look after the houses where their clients 
live, speculative architects would speedily be brought to 
their senses. As itis, they build what pays best. And 
there are always people foolish enough to take the houses 
they build. And if in the course of time the families die 
off, as is so often the case, nobody ever thinks of blaming 
any but Providence for the result, Lil-informed medical 
men aid in sustaining the delusion, by laying the blame 
on “current contagions.”” Badly-constructed houses do 
for the healthy what badly-constructed hospitals do for 
the sick. Once insare that the air in a house is stagnant, 
and sickness is certain to foilow. 


Drainage, sinks, papering, light, noise, draughts 
and many other points of importance, come under 
the author’s careful and all-observant notice. In 
ber remarks on drainage, she says,— 


It would be curious to ascertain by inspection, how 
many bouses in London are really well drained. Many 
people would tay, surely all or most of them. But many 
people bave no ideain what good drainage consists. They 
think that a sewer in the street, and a pipe leading to it 
from the house, is good drainage. All the while the sewer 
may be nothing but a laboratory from which epidemic 
disease and il] health are being distilled into the house. No 
house with any untrapped unventilated drain-pipe commn- 
nicating immediately with an unventilated sewer, whether 
it be from water-closet, sink, or gully-grate, can ever be 
healthy. An untrapped sink may at any time spread fever 
or pyeemia among the inmates of a palace. 

The ordinary oblong sink isan abomination. That great 
surface of stone, which is always left wet, is always ex- 
baling into the air. I have known whole houses and 


that women can do; and of the jargon which urges 
woman to do nothing that men do, merely because they 
are women, and should be * recalled to a sense of their 
duty as women,” and because “this 1s women’s work,”’ 
and ** that is men’s,” and “‘ these are things which women 
should not do,”’ which is all assertion, and nothing more. 
Surely woman should bring the best she has, whatever 
that is, to the work of God’s world, without attending to 
For what are they, both of them, 
the one just as much as the other, but listening to the 
** what people will say,”’ to opinion, to the * voices from 
without ’’? And, as a wise man has said, no one has ever 
done anything great or useful by listening to the voices 


You do not want the effect of your good things to be 
“How wonderful fora woman!” nor would you be de- 
terred from good things by hearing it said, “* Yes, but she 
ought not to have done this, because it is not suitable for 
But you want to do the thing that is good, 


it does not make a thing good that it is remarkable that 
a woman should have been able to do it. Neither does it 
make athing bad, which would have been good had a man 


Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way straight to 


It requires very little examination of the book 
to convince any one who does not already know 
the fact, that Miss Nightingale is no mere dilet- 
tante nurse, with an imaginary mission to carry 
out, but a most skilful, common-sense, enlightened, 
and experienced mistress of the ministering and 
angelic office, to which nature has in every way 
adapted her,—unless it be on the point of physical | 
strength, which she has so overtasked ; but where 
is the woman who cou/d have made with impunity 
her superhuman exertions during the late war ? 
These exertions, nevertheless, and their lamented 
result, have by no means diminished her enthu- | 
_siasm in the cause which she advocates. 


house, always a dirty house. 
| growth and promotes scrofula, rickets, &c., among 
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stream of sewer air coming up the back staircase of a 
grand London house from the sink, as 1 have ever met at 
Scutari ; and I have seen the rooms in that house all ven. 
tilated by the open doors, and the passages all unventi. 
lated by the closed windows, in order that as much of the 
sewer air as possible might be conducted into and re. 
tained in the bedrooms. It is wonderful ! 

Another great evil in house construction is carrying 
drains underneath the house. Such drains are never safe. 
All house drains should begin and end outside the walls. 
Many people will readily admit, as a theory, the import. 
ance of these things. But how few are there who can 
intelligently trace disease in their households to such 
causes ! Is it not a fact that, when scarlet fever, measles, 
or small-pox appear among the children, the very first 
thought which occurs is “ where’ the children can have 
“caught” the disease? And the parents immediately 
run over intheirminds all the families with whom they may 
have been. They never think of looking at home for the 
source of the mischief. If a neighbour’s child is seized 
with small-pox, the first question which occurs is whether 
it had been vaccinated. No one would undervalue vac- 
cination ; but it becomes of doubtful benefit to society 
when it leads peopie to look abroad for the source of evils 
which exist at home. 


On the subject of servants’ bedrooms, — a too 
much neglected one, certainly,—Miss Nightingale 
remarks,— 


1 must say a word about servants’ bedrooms. From 
the way they are built, but oftener from the way they are 
kept, and from no intelligent inspection whatever being 
exercised over them, they are almost invariably dens of 
foul air, and the ‘servants’ health’ suffers in an ‘ unac- 
countable’ (?) way, even in the country. For J am by no 
means speaking only of London houses, where too often 
servants are put to live under the ground and over the 
roof. Butin a country ‘ mansion,’ which was really a 
‘mansion’ (not after the fashion of advertisements), I 
have known three maids who slept in the same room ill 
of scarlet fever. ‘How catching it is!’ was of course the 

remark. One look at the room, one smell of the room, 

| was quite enough. It was no longer ‘ unaccountable.’ 
| The room was not a small one: it was upstairs, and it 
| had two large windows— but nearly every one of the neg- 
| lects enumerated above was there. 


As to heulthiness of site,— 


There is a great difference between Hampstead, Cam- 
berwell, and Beigravia. ‘The most densely-populated and 
most filthy parts of a town are not the best neighbours to 
windward. The most elevated and exposed positions are 
generally the healthiest; the lowest to leeward of 
nuisances, under the shelter of the more elevated parts, 
generally the unhealthiest. 

‘Ihe low western districts, under the lee of London 
nuisances, are the recipients of foul air from the less 
healthy districts of London, whenever the wind comes 
from that direction; and yet people like to live there, 





| because it is the ‘ west end.’ 


: rs r | Ahouse in the country, isolated in healthy and pure 
|stitutes the chief secret of her own genius and) 


thonght it would be desirable to try whether it was com. | talent for nursing the sick. 


air, defics almost any amount of ignorance to make it 
unhealthy (and often one sees no little), but m the atmo- 
sphere of London very little indeed will do it. 

Houses generally are not built to be ventilated, There 
is no way for the foul air to go out, and there is no way 
for tre-h airto get in. The best popular test, because 
affecting everybody’s senses, is the length of time which 
most houses retain the smell of dinner: some houses are 
seldom without it in the garrets. The only place whence 
the air of many a house is drawn is the basement and the 
kitchen. 

The air both of basement and kitchen should be so pure 
as never to be offensive. Nothing offensive bas any right 
to be there. Keep the air inside your house as pure as 
the air outside, by all means: a proper use of windows 
will evable you to do this, but never think of ventilation 
as a substitute for cleanliness. 


A dark house, as the author remarks, “is 
always an unhealthy house, always an ill-aired 
Want of light stops 


children. People lose their health in a dark 
house ; and, if they get ill, they cannot get well 
again in it.” And thus she proceeds, with saga- 
cious hints and advice to her sister nurses, through 
the whole range of sanitary science, so far as it 
directly or indirectly bears upon the recovery of 
the sick, or indeed upon the preservation of health 
as well, 

The only other quotations we need present by 
way of showing how the author deals with her 
many-sided subject relate to house papering and 
painting, and these we confess we select partly as 
an acknowledgment of the compliment she is 
therein pleased to pay the Builder. 

In the supplementary chapter she says,— 


I wonder whether many housekeepers’ experience 
is the same as mine—viz., that in London houses ‘ renew 
ing’ papers and furniture means putting a fresh paper 
atop of a dirty one, and tacking a fresh chintz atop of a 
dirty one,—aye, to fhree and rouk deep!! No wonder 
some London houses are always musty, if cleanliness has 
no more conscience than this! This clearly affects all the 
inmates: children only suffer in a greater degree. 


Again, under the head of “ Cleanliness of Rooms 
and Walls,’”— 


“ As for walls, the worst is the papered wall; the next 
worst is plaster. But the plaster can be redeemed by 
frequent lime-washing; the paper requires frequent re- 
newing. A glazed paper gets rid of a good deal of the 
danger; but the ordinary bedroom paper is all that it 
ought not to be. 

A person who has accustomed her senses to compare 
atmospheres proper and improper, for the sick and for 
children, could tell, blindfold, the difference of the air in 
old-pain and in old-papered rooms, ceteris paribus. 
The latter will always be musty, even with all the 
windows open. 
tn hat ay a ag wo gorge wh ot 
ness a \. or light will las 
clean much louper thine 19 oa, hesante alandae in. ee 





smell of the sink. I have met just as strong a 


chimney than it otherwise would, 
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The best wall now extant is oil paint. From this you 
can wash the animal exuvie. 

These are what make a room musty. 

The best wali for a sick-room or ward that could be 
made is pure white non-absorbent cement or glass, or 
glazed tiles, if they were made slightly enough.” 

“* That excellent paper, the Builder, mentions the lin- 
gering of the smell of paint for a month about a house as 
a proof of want of ventilation. Certainly—and where 
there are ample windows to open, and these are never 
opened to get rid of the smell of paint, it is a proof of 
want of management in using the means of ventilation. 
Of course the smell will then remain for months. Why 
should it go?” 








Mliscellanen. 


Liverroot Socrety or Fine Arts.—- The 
annual exhibition of this flourishing society has 
been opened to the public. The different London 
societies have contributed largely to the collection, 
and many good names in English art are repre- 
sented. Specimens of the French, Belgian, Prus- 
sian, and Dutch schools are also in force. 

New Bvuixpines at CuHatuamM Barracks.— 
A lecture-theatre, schools of design, class-rooms, 


men of the Royal and Indian Engineers, are to be 
erected at the Brompton Barracks, Chatham, by 
the Government. The entire work is to be com- 
pleted by February next, at a cost of several 
thousands of pounds, which have been voted by the 
House of Commons. 

THE ExtacomBe Testrmonrars.—A pair of 
silver candlesticks were recently presented to the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, the rector of Clyst St. 
George, as from “every householder in the parish.” 
The churchwardens, in their address to the rev. 
gentleman on the occasion, said,—‘‘ We have wit- 
nessed and admired the great skill, taste, and 
exertion on your part, under which the body of 
our parish church has been substantially rebuilt 
and greatly beautitied; under which, also, the 
school, with a master’s residence attached (which 
has lately been opened for use), has been erected, 
We are, moreover, mindful of your earnest and 
judicious efforts to promote our temporal as well 
as our moral and spiritual welfare. We desire, 
therefore, to testify to you, by this slight me- 
morial, our sincere gratitude and affectionate 
esteem and respect.” The gratitude and regard 
of the subscribers were also expressed towards 
Mrs. and Misses Ellacombe, for their kind and 
active interest in the well-being of all around 
them, and their exertions on behalf of education, 
their attention to the church music, and in many 
other respects; and small mementoes were pre- 





} 


|two in Rochester.——At Gravesend, 


A New Kivp or Bronzz.—We learn from the 
Manchester Guardian that workers in metal are 
finding good uses for a new kind of bronze, made 
by melting together ten parts of aluminum with 
ninety of copper. It is described as being tena- 
cious as steel, and well adapted for the bearings 
of machinery. A polisher, who used it for bear- 
ings in his lathe, which made 2,000 revolutions a 
minute, found it last six times longer than bear- 
ings made of other kinds of metal. Is not this 
the bronze with which some ancient nations made 
their cutting tools ? 

Tue DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MovEeMENT.— At 
Chatham, the Government has given a portion of 
land in Military-road, near the first drawbridge, 
as the site for a public drinking-fountain, which 
will be erected as soon as the necessary funds have 
been obtained. The present fountain in High- 
street, erected through the liberality of Mr. E. 
Winch, has already proved a great boon to the 
public. Steps are being taken to erect another at 
the lower end of High-street, Chatham, and also 
another 


| fountain has been placed at the bottom of Wind- 
and rooms for the instruction of the officers and | 


sented to the young ladies. The children presented | 
to their worthy rector a silver pencilcase, and the | 
parents an inkstand to the schoolmaster, and | 


Prayer-book to his wife. It is pleasant to note 
so much unanimity and good feeling between 
pastor and people. 
model parish in these respects. 

Cartoon BY KavULBacH FOR BERLIN MusEUM. 
—Kaulbach has completed the cartoon for the last 
of his frescoes in the hall of the new museum 
at Berlin. After some difficulty and discussion, 
the subject given to the painter was the age ot 


Clyst St. George seems to be a | 


Reformation, and the general reawakening of the | 


intellect and heart of Europe. A correspondent 


| 


of the Telegraph, in describing the cartoon, says | 


it is “a collection of individuals— contemporaries 


brought together by no tie of mutual action, and | 


having nothing in common, save, indeed, that they 
lived in the same era, and worked in the general 
direction of their age. Thus we get Luther in the 
centre, though not in the foreground of the fresco. 
On either side the reformer Melancthon and 
Zuingle are imparting holy communion of both 
kinds to imaginary communicants. Behind Me- 
lancthon, the old and morose-looking Copernicus, 
in the act of drawing planetary rings, may be 
noticed ; whilst, as a counterpoise tothe dry study 
of mathematics, Albrecht Diirer takes up his posi- 
tion in the rear of Zuingle, painting—luckily be- 
hind the iconoclast’s back—unretormed saints. 
Round and about these prominent personages are 
grouped hosts of others, On Diirer’s side of the 
canvas appear Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, and Pope Leo X., the latter the Mwcenas 
of his time. The space iu front of Copernicus is 
taken up Guttenberg, with a crowd of Protestant 
students, as if they were of his own creation, and 
two sovereigns, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
and Queen Elizabeth of England, nearest to the 
spectator. The ceutre of the foreground is taken 
up by a warrior in full armour, cutting asunder 
with his sword a parchment scroll, tremblingly | a 
held by a Roman Catholic priest. The two latter 
figures are purely symbolical, and may be inter- 
preted as the bold emancipation of the Protestant 
mind from the fetters of priestly tradition.” 


} 


} 








mill-street, in front of the Almshouses, so as to 
face High-street and the New-road. The design 


is the figure, in bronze, of a Naiad, pouring water | 


from an urn. 

EXTENSIVE Fire at Lona-acre: Desrrvc- 
TION OF St. MartIn’s-HALL.—Mr. Hullah’s fine 
hall and lecture and singing-class rooms were 
almost completely destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning last, the 26th August, together with the 
extensive carriage factory at the corner, erected, if 
we mistake not, under the late Mr. Beazley’s direc- 
tion after the fire which destroyed its predecessor 
about nine years since. Muny other houses be- 
sides have been damaged, and flying fragments of 
burning timber were scattered over the back 
premises of others almost to Great Queen-street. 
The carriage factory presents a singular appear- 
ance, having been entirely gutted, so that nothing 
remains but a gaunt skeleton of great height and 
circumference, without a morsel of internal wall 
or structure. St. Martin’s hall, as seen from the 
back of the block along which it runs, has a scarcely 
less desolate aspect, although the fireproof struc- 
ture of the lower portion has partially protected 
the basement. The hall took fire from the roof, 
after originating, it is thought, in the painters’ shop 
of the carriage factory, and extending its ravages 
over the latter building. Both the hall and the fac- 
tory, it is said, were insured. The cause of the fire was 
probably what is called spontaneous combustion, 
arising from such substances as greasy or oily rags, 
which, as we have occasionally shown (and, in- 
deed, no longer ago than in our impression of the | 
very day befo re the fire, in the warning article | 
titled “Fire! Fire! ry 
allowed to lie about, as also lamp-black, of which 
we have also repeatedly spoken as a cause of fire. 

Royat ACADEMY Frnances.—The receipts at | 
the door during the season which has just closed | 
are said to be 11,6007. In an article on the Royal | 
Academy last week, the Atheneum says,—* The | 
maintenance of the schools is, of course, dependent 
upon the receipts at the doors of the exhibition. 
What these are is stated in the report. From this 
we condense :—Total sums received from the An- | 
nual Exhibition, from 1769 to 1859 (inclusiv e), | 
less the expenses attending the same, 267,583/. | 
15s. 5d.,—sums received by dividends on stock, 


&e., 91,5672. 8s. 9d.,— sums received from His} 


Majesty's Privy Purse, from 1769 to 1780, 
5,116/. 2s..—Turner bequest, 20,000/.,—sums ex- 


| pended by the Royal Academy, from the com- 


mencement of the institution, in the gratuitous | 
instruction of the students, general management, 
&c., 218,469/. 5s.,—paid in pensions to distressed 
and superannuated members and their widows, 
from 1802 to 1859, 28,7397. Os. 7d.,—donations to 
distressed and superannuated artists and their fa- | 
milies, from 1769 to 1859, 32,7727. 5s. 10d. We} 
may state, that we never met with a finer example | 
of the truth of the old adage, that ‘charity begins | 
at home,’ than this statement. The Royal Aca- 
demy has taken care of its own, for the former | 


period is shorter by thirty years than the latter; 


yet the sum distributed at home is but some 
3,000/. less than that given to the incalculably 
more numerous body. Yet we find Sir Joshua 
Reynolds regretting that the institution could not 
insure the building it gratuitously occupied, be- 
cause so doing would deprive the poor and needy 
of their mite. A system of professional and not 
Academical charity was one of the most frequently 
advanced claims to public support made by the 
early Royal Academicians. This statement does 
not look as if these promises had been fulfilled. 
To resume :—The balance in favour of the Aca- 
demy is 104,499/. 19s. 8d.” 





Scortanp.—A design for a public hall for 
Galashiels, by Mr. Lessells, of Edinburgh, archi- 
tect, has been exhibited at the office of the Border 
Advertiser. A contract has been entered into 
with Messrs. Herbertson & Son, to carry out the 
design, minus the porch and spire, which would 
cost 250/. to 3007. The building is to be erected 
for a company.——There is a renewed movement 
at Hawick for the erection of a new public hall 
and corn exchange. 

TRANSPARENT Metaiic Cotumns.—According 
to the invention of Mr. G. K. Geyelin, the metal, 
either solid or in tubes, is twisted in one or more 
threads round a mandril, which can then be with- 
drawn. The ends can be fixed in a plate by cast- 
ing or otherwise. For ornamental or strengthen- 
ing purposes, the centre of the column can be filled 
with a coloured glass tube or other materials, and 
the outside with a reversed thread. The same 
principle may be adopted for twisting glass. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF Empioyers.—Mr. Bed- 
ford, the coroner, has instituted a lengthened 
investigation at St. George’s Hospital into the 
circumstances attending the death of Thomas 
Sadlier, a teamster, in the employ of Mr. Gannon, 
of Lambeth, builder. At Westhill, Wandsworth, 





are apt to take fire if! case of 7 feet diameter. 


while driving a waggon, loaded with timber, de- 


ceased, who was driving up the hill, was suddenly 


knocked down, by a rope apparently giving way, 
and the load of timber falling upon him, thereby 
inflicting dreadful injuries, from the effects of 
which he expired, four days afterwards. The 
evidence was conflicting, the point at issue being 
whether the deceased had made choice of the de- 
fective rope, or whether it had been supplied to 
him by his master’s foreman. The coroner dwelt 
upon the responsibility attached to employers in 
such serious cases as the present, if defective 
materials were known to have been supplied to 
those in their employ, and the jury returned a 
verdict of “ Accidental death.” 

THe CHANNEL Istanps.—The brick-manufac- 
ture of Jersey has of late largely developed itself, 
says the local Times, the exports of bricks having 
greatly increased. Mr. John Moiss n, shipbroker, 
has already shipped half a million for Portland, 
and holds an order for the shipment of another 
half-million, as speedily as possible, for the same 
destination. They are of course for use in the 
public works in progress there. The Hanois 
Lighthouse, at Guernsey, of which the first stone 
has just been laid, will have a height in masonry 
of 92 feet; its height above high water at spring- 
tide being 80 feet. The diameter of the first 
course will be 32 feet 7 inches ; its least diameter, 
17 feet; the diameter of the gallery course, 
20 feet 6 inches. Ascent to the summit of the 
tower will be gained by means of a spiral stair- 
The whole structure will 

be of dressed granite, from the Carnsew quarries, 

| near Penryn, in Cornwall. The stone is supplied 
| by Messrs. Ww. & J. Freeman in rough blocks, and 
i dressed at St. Peter-Port. The designing en- 
gineer is Mr. James Walker, C.E.; the super- 
intending engineer, Mr. W. Douglass. 

THE Burtpine Trapes Movement. — The 
| master joiners and builders of Blackburn and its 
| vicinity have received from their workpeople a 

'cireular, of which the following is a copy :—“ We, 
| the operative carpenters and joiners of Blackburn 
| and its vicinity, assembled at a general meeting, 
| desire to inform you that, according to a resolu- 
tion passed at the above meeting, we apply to you 
| for an advance of one shilling per week on our 
| present wages, or a reduction in the hours of 
labour of two-and-a-half hours in the week, to 

come into operation on the 23rd of March, 1861.” 
A misunderstanding has lately arisen between 

Mr. Darby, the contractor for the new Union 

Workhouse, at Swansea, and the masons in his 

employ, the differences have been amicably ad- 
| justed. The men contended for the same hours 
as worked by the London operatives, whilst the 
contractor required the men to work the hours of 
the town, which, according to the Cambrian, are 
| about one hour per diem more than in London, 

The men, refusing to comply, were suddenly dis- 
charged in the middle of the week ; and on Wed- 
nesday they applied en masse for a summons 
against Mr. Darby, for having suddenly discharged 
them. The men, however, were strongly advised 
to go to work at the usual hours of the town ; and, 
when they accepted a job for the future, always to 
stipulate at the commencement what the hours of 
labour should be. They ultimately gave in upon 
this point ; and some other matters, with reference 
to the contractor providing sheds in which the 
men should work during the wet weather, having 
also been satisfactorily arranged, the whole of the 
men consented to resume work on the following 
morning. 
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Bracksurn Excuance Comrertitroyx. — The 
first premium of 50/., offered for design for a con- 
templated exchange at Blackburn, has been 
awarded to Mr. W. H. Brakspear, of Manchester ; 
the second of 30/7. to Messrs. Taylor & Foggett ; 
and the third of 20/7. to Mr. Joseph Bintley, of 
Kendal. 

A Free Pvsiic Lisrary ror Biracksurn.—It 
has been resolved, at a numerous public meeting, 
to take measures for the establishment of a 
free public lending library and museum, at Black- 
burn, based on the free reference library and 
museum already in existence, as a nucleus. A 
general and a working man’s committee were ap- 
pointed to collect subscriptions, and carry out the 
project. 

MoxvtMentTaL.—A bronze statue of the late 
Sir John Franklin is about to be erected at 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire. The statue will be 
placed on a granite pedestal. The Arctie hero was 
born at Spilsby, and hence the townspeople are 
anxious to pay a tribute of respect to his memory. 
Did not the authorities of the town some time ago 
refuse a site?——The Chester monument to 
Matthew Henry, the commentator, has been un- 
covered with considerable ceremony. The monu- 
ment, which stands near the south-west corner of 
St. Bridget’s churchyard, consists of a polished 


A Decoratep ArcuiTsct.—The Emperor of 
the French, on the occasion of his recent visit to 
Lyons, promoted M. Dardel, the head architect, 
to the rank of an officer in the Legion of Honour. 

Tue Orrrative Carpenters. — About three 
months ago the operative carpenters and joiners 
of Manchester held several meetings of the trade, 
and resolved to petition their employers for a 
“ tea half-hour,” stating as their chief reason the 
fact that the bricklayers and masons had long 
enjoyed that privilege, and that the joiners felt 
themselves degraded by having to work during 
the time other workmen employed at the same 
job were taking tea. A very strong feeling existed 
among the employers that a tea half-hour was un- 
necessary for workmen engaged in a healthful and 
not over-laborious occupation ; but, recognizing 
the force of the reasons given by the men, they 
offered to give the half-hour for tea during the 
summer months if the men who might be working 
where lighting-up was practicable would work 
up the time lost in taking tea during the winter 
months; and to this proposition the workmen 
have agreec, and the working hours of the trade, 
on and after the Ist October next, will be 55} 
hours per week in summer and 55 hours per week 
in winter. The workmen have obtained some 
other slight concessions as regards “ walking 





granite obelisk, 15 feet high, resting on a base- 
ment, which gives a total elevation of 54 feet | 
2 inches. 
Roman Catuottc Brintprxes, DI0cEsE oF} 
BremincuamM.—A new House of Mercy has just 
been erected at Wolverhampton. It is calculated 
to contain fifty inmates. It is provided with wash- | 
house, drying-room, and the accompanying conve- 
niences for carrying on the business of a laundry. | 
It is built of red brick, with a cornice formed in | 
corbelled blue brick. Mr. Pugin is the architect. 
Mr. Hevingham, of Wolverhampton, is the builder. | 
The contract amounts to about 1,9007. At the) 
same place the Rev. Mr. Kelly is engaged in the 
building of St. Mary’s Hall, to the left of the. 
church. The work is now about 10 feet from the | 
ground: it is built of patent red brick, with Bath | 
stone dressings. This work is by the same archi- | 
tect. At Ravenshurst a portion of a new convent 
has just been finished. It is built of red pressed | 
bricks, coloured bands, and stone dressings to the | 
principal windows. The roof projects over the | 
eaves at least 2 feet. 
WaGes.—The workers in new arts, as they | 
arise, naturally obtain higher wages than the_ 
workers in old arts. Gas-fitters, mule spinners, | 
and engine-drivers, are everywhere better paid | 
than agricultural labourers, hand-loom weavers, | 
and vine-dressers. At present, higher wages con- | 
tinually attract men from the rural districts | 
into the towns, and by that means those who | 
remain behind are better paid. The gradual in- 
troduction, then, of new arts, which was noto- 
riously the chief means of converting the serfs 
of Europe into free and well-paid artisans, has a 
constant tendency to keep up and to raise the 
wages of labour.— The London Review. 
THE NEW WoRKHOUSE FOR BgeveRtEY Unton. 
At a recent meeting of the guardians, Mr. Atkin- 
son, the architect, explained that he had based his 
former calculations on the cost of other work- 
honses at so much per square. The original plan 
was calculated at 200 squares, at 13/7. per square, 
making 2,600/. The alterations had increased the 
squares to 240, making the estimated cost 3,120/. 
It appeared, however, that he had been mistaken, 
as the lowest tender for the work had been based 
upon a much higher datum, which would make 
the cost 4,380/. Mr. Atkinson then gave a detail 
of reductions which might be made to the extent 
of 845/., which, taken from the lowest tender, 
would leave 3,509/. as the cost of the building. 
A long discussion followed respecting the omission 
from the minute-book of a resolution passed at the 
original meeting, to the effect that no tender 
should be accepted unless the amount was near 
3,5001. Mr. Wreghitt moved that the tender for 
4,3541. be accepted. Mr. Boyes said the motion 
was out of order, as they had met to reduce the 
sum, not to accept anytender. It would be unfair 
to the other architects, as well as to the contractors, 
to accept any tender under present circnmstances. 
They ought to decide on the position of the build- 
ing, and the reductions proposed to be made, and 
then advertise for fresh plans and tenders. A 
show of hands was taken, when there appeared 
for accepting the lowest tender, 12; again, 6. 
Mr. Hind gave notice for rescinding the resolu- 
re inasmuch as it exceeded by more than 8501. 
€ sum agreed to be expended by the guardians. 
The tender was then opened and found to be from 
Mr. William Richardson. A discussion took place 


working time, as the shortening of the hours has 


time,” “ paying time,” &e.; and altogether a 
very satisfactory arrangement has been made. 
The rules were signed by five of the workmen and 
four of the employers last Monday evening on be- 
half of their respective bodies, and the masters are 
about to issue a new list of prices for charges to 
the public consequent upon the alterations in the 


been agreed to without any reduction in the wages 
of the operatives, and all time is henceforth to be 
paid for and charged by the hour.—Manchester | 
Guardian. 

MEMORIAL DRINKING-FOUNTAIN FOR Dar- 
LINGTON.—The committee of the local Temperance 
Society have resolved on the erection of a drinking- 
fountain, to perpetuate the memory of the late 
Dr. Fothergill, one of the earliest advocates of the 
temperance cause in Darlington, and for many 
years president of the society. Premiums were 
offered, and twelve designs were sent in for com- 
petition, and placed on view in the Mechanics’ 
Hall. Several of the designs comprise troughs for 
cattle. The local Board of Health have consented 
that the present fountain in Bondgate shall be 
removed, and the proposed fountain erected in its 
place. 





TENDERS 
For warehouse, Little Trinity-lane, City. Mr. William 
Nunn, architect :— 
Day (accepted) ..........++ Loansteete £3,500 








For new dwelling- house, Claremont-terrace, Hull, for 
Mr. W. T. Dibb. Mr. W. Botterill, architect :— 


txcarator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer. 


Jos. Morrell (accepted) ......... £435 0 0 
Stone-mason. 
rr ee ee ey 240 0 0 
BR ery oer csoecece 215 0 0 
Simpson & Malone (accepted) .. 190 0 0 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


James JACRBON 006s cccrcesvorce 392 0 0 
Thomas Clarkson (accepted) .... 347 0 0 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
TE Sods cacwtoecesse nesses 158 0 0 
B. F. Anderson (accepted) ...... 150 0 0 
Slater. 

Dowber: Gr Bom ..0.00 00 s28eseccsvee 3419 0 
Wilde & Son (accepted).......... 29 0 0 





For new shop, No. 2, Market-place, Hull, for G. G. 
Macturk, Esq. Mr. W. Botterill, architect. Accepted 
tenders :— 

Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer. 
WU. Sead oseidbcccncesscess #220 0 0 
Ston*-mason. 
Simpson & Malone.............. 
Carpenter and Jointer. 
Stephenson & Clark 250 10 0 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
John Gouldesbrough............ 79 16 0 
Slater. 


141 10 0 


ere eeee rene 


10 11 0 





For the new Wesleyan Chapel, Beverley-road, Hull, 
Mr. W. Botterill, Hull, architect. Accepted tenders :— 


Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer. 
R. Bailey, Hull......... eooves, £2,000 0 0 


Stone-mason. 
Simpson & Malone, Hull...... 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


1,453 15 6 


James Jackson, Hull.......... 1,343 13 0 
Plumber and Glazier. 
P, T. Harrison, Hull ......... ° 250 0 0 


Tron- Founders. 
— Dannatt, Kruger, &Co., 





For Tudhoe Iron-works Wesleyan School, &c., Dar- 
ham. Mr. W. Botterill, Hull, architect. Tenders 
accepted :— 

Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, Plasterer, and Slater, 
John Watson, Bishop Auckland.. £463 0 060 
Carpenter, Joiner, Plumber, Glazier, and Painter, 

R. Sanderson, Durham.......... 298 0 0 





For the Pimlico Rooms and Literary Institution (car- 







cass only). Mr. J. Wornham Penfold, architect :— 
RMR Fick 0sviiwedwae teaver bee £3,427 0 0 
RAWHAS .. cc cisccecdes cabddebe cs 3,200 0 0 
EE bkncaeks ti bkans seh 0b «ce 3,133 0 0 
MECCIFIIONE | ovis cccccncctvescs 3,117 0 0 
WOE sicscckcacseciesbenees 3,009 0 0 
SOEs Fare mee 2,980 0 0 
ED hc ase cavceusskncsscel 2,942 0 0 





For new bank in the High-street, Winchester, for the 
Hampshire Banking Company. Mr. Critchlow, architect, 


Southampton. Quantities furnished by Mr. Howell :— 
OED is deinkns be cues vers £2,494 0 0 
PRE aes 2,448 0 0 
Stevens (accepted) ............ 2,205 0 0 





For schools and residence at Little Hatham, Herts. 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A., architeet :— 
W. Lawrance 





ao MY Se cticive ° 
ONE ess nctobchsorunanieass 





For a new tower and restoration at Great Easton 
Church, Essex. Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect :— 





WAGON ond wei ieanbieidsese £1,268 0 0 
 cntuite jp TURE ET ERT Ee 1,192 0 0 
BR i ccudocsbsspunecsacvins 1,130 0 0 
For mission-house and schools, Shoreditch. Quantities 
not supplied :— 
PL nhs cede abides cha Kice £1,093 0 0 
EE ce vclnncusutigaved sven ns 1,037 0 0 
SL Sh ante cessed babe ss eyures 1,033 0 0 
ee nah PROT OTT TT eee Tore 998 0 0 
Fe WOE Gt BOR: saiccise vase cess 984 0 0 


For lecture-hall and two villas, St. Thomas’s-road, 
Hackney, for Mr. A. Dashwood. Mr. Prim, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 

JILW 


OOM OE MOMin os cauvec testes £2,691 0 0 
MOD o's S630 cs ccbe bend bepeccs 2,314 0 0 
WOE Be vec d ue renesseerecenc ss 2,077 0 0 
en nn METTLE ET 1,#75 0 0 
OEE NeW Ghee Reinke tise ioe 1,786 0 0 


For erecting and finishing a new rectory at St. Leo- 
nard’s, near Tring, Herts. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 


PR a ivsecekeekesevas seen anes £2,100 0 0 
Holland & Hannen............ 2,032 0 0 
WEN os bis Chee be ce tecues 1,843 14 6 
PN i. pc intbeae ee adele ccdedws 1,635 0 @ 
Child, Son, & Martin.......... 1,635 0 0 
toe hee ols 8 pa benanre 1,603 10 2 
ee Gene IEG ene hen Ne ae oe 1,568 0 0 





For a dwelling-house, London-road, Clapton, for Mr. 


Pritchett. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :-— 

PO Si iicce Seb iccctoveense sets #797 0 0 
DOREG ioc csv cicvecedessredvese 735 0 0 
Green & Som. ... cove ccccvccesecs F853 € 

OE co oc cede cone csesesodecceseese 695 0 0 
GEE sscSsc pe ced tacccvescaccsve 689 6 0 
RADY cc cs cece ccccccccecves soces 893: 0 8 
POE os bocce gest spédcdsvtece £93 0 0 





For the erection of two villas and hall at Hackney, for 
Mr. A. Dashwood :— 


WOE cocccccsvecsecessvevesss £2,604 0 0 
DOEES oc cercescivevccocesevene 2.345 0 0 
PI Sn 04 paanaccebs cos es 2.077 0 0 
Wm. F, Rayner.......6.-+e0e0 1,875 0 0 

MBE. sc nceccccscevccscsscvece 1,786 0 0 





For earthworks and road-making required in laying out 
the Croydon Cemetery. Mr. E. C. Robivs, architect :— 





McLennan & Bird ...........4+: £976 0 0 
Walker? 20 cccccccvccs osvcesveces 798 0 06 
DEE on Fahne susdecachs dane ee 730 0 0 
DOBRO o 60s cscs cévevesescecee cs 698 3 14 
CROONE be cc hove cede susvonncss 691 5 84 
Hartland & Bloomfield .. 663 0 0 
CARTE. ccccavecceses 614 2 23 
Neave. 544 10 O 
Lyman ...... 533 0 0 
Drommond .... 531 19 11 
Leeks & Sons .. . 48617 6 
Sharon ......+. - 475 0 0 
Newbery ........ cow! GS Oe 
Hayward (accepted) .......++++ 452 0.0 





For the erection of Ragged-schools and Mission-station 
in New Nichol-street. Quantities not supplied ~~. 


Wate 2. ccccccsccceres Si veus £1,993 0 
TOMY .ccvcccccscccvccvccccsss 1,037 @ 0 
Banith cccoceccccccccccepeevese 1,088 6 0 
rere ood ne eeseaes eos 998 0 0 
eeceecses seer wee neoerens vs4 0 06 





For the erection of a villa in the Kendrick-road, 
Reading, for Mr. W. Ridley. Messrs. Cowper & Gould- 
ing, architects :— 





Bricklayer. 
Orton &: Childe. sc csccceseces +» £569 0 0 
Carpenter, 
Ortom BF OGRE o dee sccccvevcccess £339 0 0 
Welle scvcsecs CO CaRS Os cose rscces 398 0 0 
Pheppard vesccsrcsccccsccccccse 349 0 O 
Painter. 

Harris ese 00 
Bristow.. 0 0 
Moffat .. 0 0 
George...... 0 6 
tar, 

Williams & Biven ......... 5 0 
BOOED bebo GhKp0 0 bo-0 0 nabs dee c's 45 18 0 0 


Mr. Innes’ tender of 130/. was accepted for the bound- 








respecting the alteration of the site 


eb ecveccccenesees ooeve 277 5 4 
Slater, 

Dawber & Son, Hull .......... 130 0 0 
Painter. 

W. Wardale, Hall ...ccccccccc 93 0 6 


ary walls. 
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